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DOES AND KIDS ON GARDINER FLATS 


One of the most serious problems confronting American animal lovers is the rapid disappearance of the pronghorn antelope from our Western 
plains and mountains; he once roamed the land in great numbers, but now the wild herd of pronghorns in Yellowstone Park is one of the 


very few remaining in existence. 
preservation. 


Unlike the bison, the pronghorn does not breed readily in captivity, a fact which increases the Aifficulty of his 
It is peculiarly fitting that a special effort should be made to check the passing of the pronghorn, as he is the most com- 


pletely American of all big game animals, his like being unknown on any other continent. 


THE VANISHING RACE OF PRONGHORNS 


The Most Completely American of All Big Game Animals—Preserving the 
Pronghorn in Yellowstone Park—Physical Peculiarities and Habits of 
the Swiftest Animal of the Plains—How the Pronghorn Can Be Saved 


By EpmuND HELLER AND HitpA HempL HELLER 
Photographs by the Authors 
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HE most peculiarly American big-game animal is the prong- 
horn antelope. He has no near relatives on any other con-. 
tinent; he is individual almost to the extent of bizarreness. For- 
merly he peopled the plains and the mountains of the West in 
great numbers. Silently he departed, till only a numbered few of 
him remain, and departing has left little trace behind him in the 
mind of the average American of today. Lay his portrait before 
a hundred random people of miscellaneous education, and count 
the number of times you hear such remarks as: “Oh. what kind 
of a deer?” or, “Is that a goat?” If you love animals and are 
interested in their preservation you will feel sad whenever such 
a question is asked. For the fundamental requirement for the 
preservation of a game species in a democracy is that the people 
shall know and love that species and care to protect it. Laws we 
have in plenty ; Democracy demands their enforcement only when 
she cares. 
Much has been written of the pronghorns; if you are a bibli- 
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ographer you will find enough to do in the literature of the sub- 
ject. The fact remains, however) that even in portions of the 
country like California, where sixty years ago the antelope 
roamed in numbers, many of us have never heard of him and 
many others know little more about him than the shape of his 
horns and the fact that he is possessed of an intense curiosity. 

Great wails arose at the extermination of the free-roaming 
bison of America. The bison, majestic though he be, is rather a 
stupid brute, dangerous to handle, bovine in his grossness. The 
problem of his perpetuation has been solved by a number of ani- 
mal lovers, chiefly the United States and Canadian Governments. 
The animals are like cattle in that they breed well in captivity, 
and parks today find difficulty in disposing of their surplus indi- 
viduals. One wild herd still exists in Yellowstone Park, in a 
remote region where it will not be interfered with nor interfere 
with anyone else; but such regions are rare today in the United 
States. 


The pronghorn antelope is not a deer but 

belongs to the same great group as cattle, 

sheep, and goats. In late October his horns 

are mature and ready to be pushed off from 

their bony core by the newly forming horns 
within. 


horn falls. 


The tips of the horn core are 
already covered with the rudiment 
of next year’s horn before the old , 
Hair grows from the F 
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Here are seen the horns of the male prong- 

horn at their full maturity. The pronghorn 

antelope, in his-proportions, resembles a 

miniature horse, and he stands in some- 

“what the same graceful way, on small cloven 
feet. 


skin covering of the horn core and 


Very different is the problem of preserving 
the antelope, for he cannot be managed as can 
the bison. To maintain him in captivity is ex- 
ceedingly difficult ; he will not breed if he is confined or nervous. 
His habits are markedly different from those of the bison, and 
are worthy of study in order that he may be properly protected. 

The authors spent some months in the fall of 1921 in the Yel- 
lowstone National Park, studying and photographing the big- 
game animals. One of those most easily and profitably observed 
was the pronghorn antelope. In so short a time, however, one 
can hope to contribute but very little to the sum of human knowl- 
edge concerning a species. 

Jn his general proportions the pronghorn is not so very differ- 
ent from a-tiny horse. A bit shorter-coupled, his withers lower 
than his croup, his back straight like that of an ass. His neck is 
smaller than that of a well-bred horse, but it is held in much the 
same way; his head is less graceful, cheek and jaw line are 
straight, but his face is expressive and alert. The large ears are 
horse-like, almost mule-like; feet are cloven, with wider base than 
those of deer, and straight sides; the track is triangular and 
sharply pointed in front. The animals stand about four feet at 
the shoulder; males are heavier in the forequarters and neck than 
females. 

Antelope are not deer. To one great family belong the cattle, 
sheep, goats and antelope—the Bovidae. They are ungulates, 
like the deer, but unlike those animals their horns are derived 
from skin, and are hollow. The horns grow on a bony core, 
slowly, and grow throughout the life of the animal and are never 
dropped like those of deer, excepting in the case of one single 
solitary species—the American pronghorn antelope. This beast 
is able to effect a separation between the living bony core of his 
horn and the hard black horn without. The bony core is cov- 
ered with skin which arrests the secretion of horn substance in 
the late summer or fall, a separation of horn from skin gradually 
taking place; long hair grows on the basal portion of the skin, 
while a new horn starts to form at the tip. Then, late in the fall 
or in the winter, the old horn is pushed off and a new one rapidly 
develops from the skin. Only the adult males have large horns; 
the females and male kids show mere nubbins. The adult males 
have one prong diverging from the main shaft, no matter how 
old they may be. The prong grows upward from the skull in 
front of the bone base and is not hollow, for the bony core does 
not reach up as far as the point of division of the prong from the 
longer shaft. 

The animal possesses a strong, unpleasant odor unlike that of 
a billy-goat. This is thought to have a discouraging effect on 


may be found inside the old horns. 


insect pests. The scent is generated in oil from 
localized skin glands. The hairs are coarse and 
hollow, and a little fur lies among them. 

The coloring of the American antelope is brilliant and star- 
tlingly patterned. White and a toned yellow buff are predom- 
inant. The lower portion of the sides are white, while the neck 
shows horizontal bars of white on a buff ground. Conspicuous 
is the round white rump patch, and so too are the black or dark- 
brown head markings. There is a tendency toward a deep black 
in the nose stripes of the northern antelope, a smoky brown in 
those of Mexico and Arizona. The mane is a remarkable apend- 
age, very dark brown, merging into black at the top of the head. 
Ordinarily it lies flat and would be mistaken for a simple stripe. 

These animals are exceedingly nervous. They react to fright 
in a peculiar fashion. The white hair of the rump is long, its. 
hairs fitted with muscles arranged upon a central nervous mech- 
anism—a single switchboard so to speak. When “Danger” reg- 
isters on this switchboard all the white hairs rise at once, and 
one would believe he had seen a great white chrysanthemum open 
where there had been but a bud before. The rump hairs bend 
upward till they are perpendicular and stand some three inches 
higher than the flat-lying colored hairs in front of them. But the 
tiny tail does not rise as do those of deer when they are fright- 
ened. The flashing rump is a herd signal of danger. 

These white rump patches are found on other North American 
animals covering the same range as the antelope, such as the 
mountain sheep and the muledeer, while the wapiti has a light 
tawny rump. All these animals live in herds, but are of different 
more or less unrelated groups. Many of their nearer relatives 
in other parts of the world show no such light rump patches; in 
fact light rumps are rare among animals. The “flashing” or 
“signal rump” of hairs that rises in reaction to all startling im- 
pulses belongs to the antelope only. 

Connected with the central switchboard of the rump is another 
whose branches lead to the hair muscles of the mane. These are 
capable of throwing out a jaunty crest of black like a horse’s 
mane flying in the wind, a crest whose component tresses had a 
moment before been lying compactly fitted in a groove between 
buff-tawny hairs. It apparently takes a greater fright impulse 
to throw the mane switch than the rump switch; at least we saw 
many more flares than erect manes in the herds. 

Then there is still another switchboard that controls the skin 
of the whole body, by which hair-root muscles are pulled when- 
ever an antelope finds himself in a veritable panic of fear. One 
of us was so fortunate as to find a youngster of extreme sen- 
sibility—or perhaps it would be better to say “risibility’—among 
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a herd that had learned that a man with a camera was not so 
_ terrible as they had once imagined. The youngster was unwilling 
to leave his phlegmatic comrades and he remained among them, 


his rump an enormous heart-shaped cushion, mane bushy, and ~ 


prickly little bunches of colored hair sticking out all over his 
sides. When he ran he seemed the sportiest small pony of the 
plain. The curiosity of the antelope is their most famous charac- 
teristic. So strong is the animal’s instinct to find out what some 
unusual object may be that they forget that they are the most 
timid beasts that run, and walk closer and closer to the interest- 
ing object. This habit has lured many of them to their doom. Most 
tales of their hunting include an incident in which the antelope 
stalked some hunter, lying beside a waving bandana or white 
tag. The Indians often caught their meat in some such fashion. 
One day while one of us was standing by:the camera on its 
tripod at the edge 
of the pasture at 
Gardiner, a black 
filmpack paper tab 
lay fluttering on 
the ground some 
twenty feet away. 
The animals at 
that time were so 
shy that the pres- 
ence of a person 
in the field was 
enough to send 
them all scamper- 
ing in thundering 
bunches to the 
hills. The position 
at the edge of the 
field was well pro- 
tected, and by 
moving very little 
an occasional long 
distance snapshot 
might be obtained. 
A doe saw the pa- 
per fluttering, flut- 
_ tering, persistently 
on the ground. 
Camera and cam- 
eraman escaped 
her notice entire- 
ly. She stared 
catlike and stalked 
the thing in a 
straight line, com- 
ing on slowly, eyes 
glued on the black 
fluttering leaf of 
paper. At last she 
came within a_ Ff 
‘range that per- 
mitted the taking 
of a fair photo- . 
graph. A_ short 
slow stoop to look 
in the camera, to 
focus and. frame 


THE YELLOWSTONE HERD 
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Now the West has changed. And it has been discovered that 
when a portion of the Yellowstone herd escapes from the Park it 
usually disappears completely and forever from the ken of the 
Park authorities. It is as though some abyss had opened and 
swallowed the animals. The Montana valley into which they 
travel is a fenced cattle and agricultural country, and it still re- 
tains enough of the frontier character to possess a large number 
of residents of hunting proclivities. There is a continuous closed 
season for antelope in Montana, but the conclusion arrived at in 
the Park is that the emigrating bands are shot off by the ranchers 
very soon after the animals leave the protecting boundary. One 
who is acquainted with the attitude of many of the people of the 
region toward game protection laws is inclined to believe that 
such is the case. Another fact that must be considered, however, 
is that the mere change of the land from a wilderness to a more 
or less civilized 
community may 
make it impossible 
for animals of the 
peculiar nervous 
temperament of 
antelope to travel 


down the valley 
and hold _ their 
own. Dogs and 


coyotes and wolves 
pursue them. mesh 
and board fences 
are as impene- 
trable to them as 
to sheep, and 
roads and _ traffic 
annoy them. The 
land with its hab- 
UiteehaeetcOMesemeae tt) Cl 
strange sights and 
smells “may  be- 
wilder them, and 
food is much more 
difficult to find than 
it would Be “under 
natural conditions. 
‘It is easy to under- 
stand that there 
may be various 
causes for the an- 
telope’s failure to 
return to summer 
pastures ; and even 
if the Montana 
law were rigidly 
and _ successfully 
enforced, it might 
be well to prevent 
the herds ’ from 
migrating in ac- 
cordance, with 
their ancient cus- 
tom. So the de- 
‘cision of the Park 
authorities that, 
freeze or no, the 


the pi cture: In the late fall the antelope feed on the green alfalfa stubble that is found on Gardiner Flats, antelope herd must 

whisst! The doe the lowest point in Yellowstone Park, in the shadow of Electric Peak, the Park’s highest sum- be kept within the 
' mit. The animal on the extreme left of this photograph is showing the “flare” of white hair aye 5 

Was gone: on his rump that is the pronghorn’s danger signal. Park boundaries, 

The Yellow- seems to be the 

stone antelope logical choice of 


herd has a peculiar migration habit. In mild climates antelope 
are stationary; they feed over the same pastures summer and 
winter. But the Yellowstone lies high in the mountains, has a 
very severe winter, and antelope cannot, under ordinary circum- 
' stances, withstand such a climate. Formerly the herds of the 
region migrated spring and fall up and down the valley of the 
Yellowstone River, pasturing in the milder climates in winter, 
roaming in small bands over the grassy meadows of the Northern 
Yellowstone during the open season, there bearing and rearing 
_their kids and raising them to almost adult size in the short sum- 
mer period. And they held their own against their natural 
enemies. 


the lesser of two evils. The animals are prevented from leaving the 
Park by a fence seven miles long that reaches across the valley of 
the Yellowstone at the point where the river quits the Park; they 
are guarded to prevent their escape around the ends of the fence, 
and they are fed to prevent them from dying of hunger. A large 
low-lying meadow is available for this feeding. It is irrigable, 
alfalfa is grown thereon, cut and stacked and fenced, and the 
animals, coming down in bands of twenty or thirty in the fall, 
find fresh green alfalfa stubble in a world of parched lean grass; 
and they find, too, a fence that baffles their efforts.to descend the 
valley—and remain. All through the open weather they feed on 
the green uncut alfalfa; when this cannot be reached through the 
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snow, the rangers distribute the stacked hay for them, and the 
hardier animals pull through the winter, sometimes nearly all of 
them surviving. During the winter of 1921-1922 about twenty 
out of two hundred and fifty died of the cold; but usually the 
percentage of loss is less. It is possible that as the herd becomes 
accustomed to this change in its range, and as the weaker ones 
are killed, a reduction in the percentage of loss from freezing 
will take place, and a resistant stock, well fed, will then increase 
its numbers. : 

It is very much to be lamented that our greatest game preserve, 
the Yellowstone National Park, is, by reason of its altitude and 
rigorous winter climate, one of the least suitable portions of the 
immense territory of the United States for the sustenance of 
‘game animals in winter. In consequence all animal lovers will 
be ardent in their support of proposed additions of territory of 
lower altitude to the domain of the Yellowstone. 

The male pronghorn is a polygamous little beast who takes 
extremely good care of his harem, remaining always with them, 
constituting himself a guardian, herder and protector of his fam- 
ily as well as a husband and father. His activities lead him into 
dangerous places, and he is courageous in his efforts to hold his 
band together and to keep other bucks from approaching them. 
Fighting bucks do not often kill each other, but charge and run 
and charge until they are exhausted. 

In the late summer time one finds the antelope in harem units 
ranging from five to twenty-five, consisting of does, kids and one 
buck. Occasionally one encounters smaller herds of solitary 
bucks, unhappy victims of the polygamous institution and of the 
law of selection of the fittest. All the animals are very wild and 
difficult to approach except in ways to which they have become 
accustomed. By far the best way to stalk them is with a motor 
truck, the bigger the better. Naturally this can be done only 
where there is a good road and where antelope frequent the road. 
They may also be approached by horse-drawn vehicles driven 
over the open country where automobiles would flounder. We 
were taken on such a stalk in the Upper Lamar Valley. 

We came upon a brave little buck which had held his family 
together by dint of hard work all summer. He may even have 
acquired a family or two from some one else, for his does and 
kids numbered twenty-one in all, and that is a very large harem. 
He had worked so hard, or else had fought so mightily, that his 
off foreleg was very lame; he could just peg along, industriously 
limping ; speed was impossible for him. y 

His does were fleet as the wind and wild and timid. At the 
approach of our vehicle, three of them bolted from the herd. 
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POLYGAMOUS PRONG- 
HORNS 


The male _pronghorn, like the 
bull seal, is the master of a 
harem; but the number of 
wives claimed by the antelope 
is more modest than that com- 
manded by the amphibian. 
The Yellowstone Park author- 
ities make every effort to keep 
the antelope herd within the 
Park barriers, checking its 
naturally migratory habits, as 
it has been observed that 
when a fraction of the herd 
does stray from the Park it 
disappears forever. 


The buck went 
after them, half 
a mile down the 
valley and labor- 
iously brought 
the m =biaxe ke 
Meanwhile we 
had scared the 
remainder; the 
three runaways 
had returned be- 
hind us with 
their lord and 
master, while 
the seventeen 
does and kids 
had. gone before 
us down valley, 
leaving us_ be- 
tween them and 
the small group 
up valley. The 
little male cross- 
ed our path, 
quite close, hob- 
bling bravely 
after the seven- 
teen, leaving the 


MALE AND FEMALE 


The pronghorn is the only member of the 
Bovidae family—including sheep, cattle, 
goats and antelope—that drops his horns 
every year like a deer. Here is a young 


three, probably buck that has just lost his horns, standing 
saying very bad with a female on Gardiner Flats. 
things about 

women as’ he 


went. They all united presently and gave us a-long chase; but 
we never got very near them again. J 

In early October the antelope start a downward migration. 
They group in large bunches in the bigger valleys, leaving the 
hills, feeding in herds of twenty to thirty, with several bucks to 
a herd. One would conclude that the mating season occurs be- 
fore this period. If the weather remains clear they stay in the 
broad rolling valleys, ready to migrate at the first sign of storm. 
Towards the middle of October antelope appear on the Gardiner 
flats, the great alfalfa meadow where the animals spend the win- 
ter. First there are thirty-five, then fifty, then. a hundred. If 
one is lucky he may witness the migration. The travelers come in 
small bunches, strung along for a couple of miles, down the val- 
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ley of the Yellowstone and over the back shoulder of Mt. Evarts. 
In threes, fives and sevens they come, glistening white and yellow 
specks traveling at a good rate, down toward the alfalfa at Gar- 
diner. They are conspicuous even when, momentarily motion- 
less, they stand as mere points on a far yellow hill. 

By the twentieth of October they are all congregated in a great 
herd, entering the alfalfa field in the forenoon, feeding awhile, 
and departing in the afternoon: Approaching them is as difficult 
as it was in the upper valleys. They grow especially cautious if 
they have been watching you stalk them and then find that you 
have disappeared. There is a sound like thunder, and when you 
again come in sight of their corner of the field you find naught 
but a row of white rumps bobbing high against the skyline. 

But wait awhile. All along the great pasture runs a road, and 
on that road runs much traffic: trucks, automobiles, men on 
horseback, men on foot. None of this traffic molests the antelope, 
rarely does anything enter the field. No dogs pass the fence. In 
a few days one may cross the field without causing much commo- 
tion among its inhabitants. A little later one may stalk bunches 

.of the animals and get good pictures of the herd, and perhaps 
even good speed photographs of them as they pass. And later 
still one may be so lucky as to find tame individuals, usually 
bucks, that act as if they had posed for their portraits all summer. 

The thrill of such an approach is one of the greatest joys of 
the naturalist. To hunt shy game that runs and runs and runs 
all day and baffles you, to force oneself to be content with tiny 
spots on films that represent the living quarry, and then one day 
to find a friend among them, a handsome gentleman with horns 
and cloven feet, who will stand for you, who fears you not, who 
enjoys the click of the camera and the flutter of paper, or heeds 
them not—that is the thrill that repays you for a long summer’s 
hard work of camera packing and trudging over the interminable 
hills ! 

It is down on the meadow flat that one can study the famous 
speed of the antelope; there one can watch the gaits and see 
which beasts go how, see when they. flare and what will start 
them; and one can, perhaps, learn how to stop them. Every little 
body is alert, and, if not in action, ready for action. Little faces, 
manes, limbs, rumps, have the expression that comes from alert- 


THE SPEED KING 
OF THE PLAINS — 


There is no swifter ani- 
mal on the plains than 
the pronghorn antelope. 
This fleet creature can 
elear ravines. with, 
graceful leaps, but the 
slightest obstruction 
above the ground baffles 
him—he cannot, or will 
not jump it—a fact by 
which the Indians prof- 
ited to drive the swift- 
est of all game into 
brushwood corrals. 
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ness, from speedy action on-impulse, from living the life of 
fugitives that think always of how to leave their enemies behind 
them. 

The antelope may walk, trot, canter, gallop or “speed.” When 
he canters you wonder at the deliberate graceful beauty of the 
female, at the slight topheavy lurch of the male with his heavy 
neck and horns. When he gallops you thrill at the beauty of 
him, for he is like a brilliant colt careering the meadow in youth- 
ful freedom. But when he speeds, flattened to the ground, rump 
flaring, like lightning flashing before you, you hold your breath 
and gasp with wonder. What a gait! And how does he do it? 
A horse would cut his hocks to splinters if he tried that trick. 
At first, speeding antelope look like yellow arrows with a misty. 
veil beneath them. Then you watch, you analyze the gait, and 
study, and this is what they do. Their hindlegs go straight for- 
ward under their chests, and between the hind feet are the up- 
per portions of the forelegs, while the forefeet are below the 
belly well behind the heels of the hind feet. Then the hind legs 
stroke backwards, hitting the ground with such force that they 
throw the body far forward, so that the hind legs stick out 
straight behind. Meanwhile the forelegs have sailed forward 
straight in front, and by the time the hind legs have spent their 
motion the front pair are ready to hit the ground and tuck 
themselves between the hindlegs again. And yet there seems to 


“be no interfering and no fear of interfering as in the case of that 


fleet quadruped, the horse. A perfect running mechanism! 

Strange little animal of the open country! He can make 
clean jumps over ravines. But jumping over something above 
the level of the ground is different. His mental process does not 
provide for fallen logs, and so he will not, perhaps he cannot, 
jump a fence. An obstruction, that a deer would sail over in a 
thoughtless leap, balks him. He runs around; and doing so may 
die. The Indians formerly drove antelope into low corrals of 
brushwood, and working on foot, in relays, men ran to death 
the fleetest quarry of the plains. 

Before the coming of the white man the antelope roamed a 
range that was in some places rich fat land, in others barren 
deserts, in some localities high and mountainous, in others open 
level plain. Their numbers were great. Their speed and. timid- 
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ity saved them from their wild enemies. But they are among 
the most conspicuous of game animals, brilliant in color, adver- 
tising themselves by their markings. Against the rifle they are 
helpless, and when unprotected they are quickly exterminated. 
In the old days antelope were one of the commonest meat ani- 
mals of the pioneers, for they were among the easiest to feed and 
kill. The transcontinental railroad in its infancy served antelope 
steak to the passengers in its dining rooms. 

Today the range of the antelope is not so very different in its 
boundaries from what it was in ancient days. It extends from 
Southern Alberta and Saskatchewan south to the state of Coa- 
huilla on the tableland of Mexico, east to Texas and west to 
California. But that great territory is a sort of “ghost range” of 
the antelope. The numbers of the animals are pitifully depleted. 
They exist only where they are carefully preserved, and in the 
remotest and most inaccessible portions of the country. Wherever 
they are not afforded complete protection their numbers are con- 
stantly decreasing. Moreover there are vast areas of desert in 
Nevada and Utah that are of no use to any man, where antelope 
once lived happily and could live again. Nothing has taken their 
place. For antelope can flourish in territory so waterless that 
deer and goats and sheep and elk and bison could not exist a 
week. And they can escape their natural enemies in the open— 
they never run to cover. In less wild districts they harm no one, 
for their feeding habits are such that they interfere little with 
the food supply of cattle. 

Today the pronghorn scarcely exists in the United States as 
a game animal. He may be poached, not hunted. There is no 


THE DANGER SIGNAL 


Unlike the deer, the pronghorn 
does not lift his tiny tail when he 
is frightened; but he possesses a 
danger signal all his own. At 
the first stimulus of fright a ner- 
vous mechanism makes all the 
white hairs on his rump rise up- 
ward until they stand some three 
inches above the flat-lying brown 
hairs, producing the general ef- 
fect of the opening of a great 
white chrysanthemum. 


AN ELUSIVE QUARRY 


Curiosity is) the one factor which 
sometimes overcomes the prong- 
horn’s fear of man, but as a rule 
he is off like the wind at the first 
sign of a stranger. ‘This file of 
antelope, surprised by stalkers 
on the road nearyGardiner Gate, 
is making a swift retreat from 
the camera. It will be noted that 
every one of the animals is flying 
the white “flare” of danger. 


reason why his numbers could not be built-up again so that he 
could take his place as a legitimate sporting animal. To shoot 
males of polygamous species is permissible when the herds are 
large, but not when they are small, for then every live wild 
creature is an asset to a nature-loving country. 

To increase the numbers of the pronghorn throughout the 
West should be one of the ambitions of every state; not to pre- 
serve them, merely, but to increase them. We must have ade- 
quate protection first. The antelope must go through a period of 
adaptation to civilization of which all animals are capable. A 
hand-reared kid is tamer than a dog. The wild antelope, nervous 
as they are, are adaptable; all animals are adaptable. If one 
doubt this let him but spend a fortnight among the wild herd at 
Gardiner in the fall and he will be convinced that, given absolute 
immunity from shooting, given a climate a little less than cruel, 
food and an open range, these Westerners will gain in numbers 
instead of losing, and we may hope some day to recognize them 
as the symbol of the wide wild West, an asset of immeasurable 
value to desert land and mountain range. , 

“Given absolute immunity from shooting’”—that is the great 
requirement. Where it is wildest the antelope live, where it is 


most: difficult to detect the poacher and where public opinion | 


and the poacher’s are one. And the automobile has greatly 
facilitated the poacher’s activity. He can run into an obscure 
valley of the desert, kill his meat, throw it into a capacious ton- 
neau and be a hundred miles away by nightfall. 

Absolute immunity from shooting means far more than pro- 


(Continued on page 48) 
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THE STREET OF THE TWENTY-FIFTH OF MAY 


The soil of Montevideo is stained with the blood of countless revolutions and counter-revolutions, but today the capital of Uruguay presents a 

countenance of smug, bourgeois respectability. The solid, almost stolid architecture of these business buildings that line the picturesquely named 

Calle de 25th de Mayo is typical of a city that has settled down to commercial prosperity and progress after generations of internal strife. The 

Latin influence crops out occasionally in the architecture, but the business section of Montevideo has much in common with our own western 
cities of the United States. 


mete re PAST IS WEST IN. SOUTH AMERICA 


Uruguay—The Smallest and Most Densely Inhabited of the South American Republics. 
The Bloody History of Montevideo—Back Country In The Land of Gauchos, Cattle and Sheep 


By Farr Cuapin May 


NOWN since the early eighteenth century as the Banda 

Oriental—because to the Argentines it was the Eastern side 
of the Uruguay River—modern Uruguay claims distinction as 
the smallest, most compact and most densely inhabited of the 
South American Republics. There is little waste land in its 
72,153 square miles, but in its day it has wasted life with heroic 
recklessness. a 

In size, Uruguay resembles New England; in latitude, Georgia; 
in rolling, grass covered lands, northern Texas; in climate, South 
Carolina; in production’ of cattle, sheep, hogs, corn, wheat, bar- 
ley, flax, oats, tobacco and sugar cane, the Mississippi Valley 
from Minnesota to Louisiana. But in spirit and tradition it is 
close kin to our own far West. 

Nearly one-fourth of the 1,500,000 Uruguayans live in their 
capital city, Montevideo. Although this South American metrop- 
olis fronts the South Atlantic Ocean and the River Plate, it sug- 
gests Omaha or Oakland in atmosphere and character, in spite 
of its Latin population and architecture. 

Little Uruguay has profited by its inheritance of rich soil and 
temperate climate, but it has been a dark and bloody ground since 
Juan Diaz de Solis landed there and was murdered by Indians in 
1516. The Portuguese would have made it the tip of the Brazilian 
triangle. Royal and colonial Spaniards waged war for its pos- 
session. After it won independence from Brazil, Uruguay suf- 
fered the fate of the average buffer state. Brazil and Argentina 
fought many of their battles on Uruguayan soil, and the Orien- 
tales fought among themselves. 

The political history of independent Uruguay is a succession 
of bloody invasions and sanguinary revolutions from 1828 down 
to the day before yesterday. Yet Uruguay ranks as one of the 
most populous, prosperous and cultured of Latin American re- 


publics. - Virility and patriotism have made of the Banda Oriental 
a vigorous nation—flanked by 30,000,000 Brazilians, whose rich 
country is larger than the United States of America exclusive of 
Alaska, and by 8,000,000 Argentines, citizens of a wealthy region 
sixteen times the area of Uruguay. Peace and prosperity now 
cover the continent’s littlest republic, so far as the visitor may 
observe. 

The ancient, conservative capital is not conspicuous for the 
bizarre and picturesque, but its miles of business blocks, its mul- 
titudes of down-town residences in the Moorish patio style and 
its thousands of outlying flower-bedecked quwintas somehow re- 
call our western towns peopled by retired farmers, miners and 
commercial: men. 

Many of the more imposing homes are the town houses of the 
rich rancheros or estancieros. Others have been erected, no 
doubt, by the Montevideo taxi owners, who exact preposterous 
sums for short or long hauls. But there are other signs of ready 
money. The principal business streets and avenues are effi- 
ciently asphalted. Many of the main thoroughfares, such as 
Sarandi, Avenida 18 de Julio and Artigas, are beautifully boule- 
varded, for the benefit of the 20,000 motor car owners, or for 
those of lesser breeds content with horse-drawn coche or two- 
wheel Victoria. And Montevideo is not too conservative to be 
clean. 

Uruguay’s chief social, financial and commercial center rises to 
a modest elevation between the Atlantic Ocean on the east and 
the River Plate on the west. So it is blessed with natural drain- 
age, supplemented by modern sewerage and a garbage disposal 
plant visited by many North American sanitary engineers. This 
evidence of civic consciousness, however, did not exist a genera- 
tion or so ago. Indeed, within the memory of man some of the 
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A TYPICAL CAMPO TOWN 


Durazno, with its broad, 
straight, tree-lined streets, is 
a representative back-country, 
or campo town of Uruguay. 
These towns are set in the 
rolling plains that furnish the 
wealth of a  stock-breeding 
nation. 


streets of shabby old Montevideo were littered with piles of 
bones and heaps of refuse, and a gentleman walking abroad at 
night might do battle with militant rats before he gained safe 
quarters. But even Montevideo’s slums are clean in comparison 
with those of London, Paris and New York of the twentieth 
century. 

The most striking exception to this rule in or about Uruguay’s 
capital is on the slope of the Cerro, the conical hill at the mouth 
of the harbor, from which the city derived its name, for the 
earliest of the Spanish navigators, coasting along the continent, 
espied the hill, and “I see a mountain” became Monte Video, 
and, later Montevideo. This Cerro, crowned by an archaic 
fortress, is scarcely five hundred feet in height, but is the only 
considerable elevation near the banks of the River of Silver 
between Montevideo and Ascuncion, Paraguay—a matter of one 
thousand miles. It is topped by a lighthouse whose flash may be 
seen twenty miles at sea. The Cerro deserves its prominence in 
song and story, but its sides are a clutter of tin shanties and 
human pigsties. 

Montevideo is fortunate in giving a good first impression with 


THE PLAZA INDEPENDENCIA OF MONTEVIDEO 


TRAVEL 


its deeply-dredged, land-locked harbor where the big- 
gest of ships berth at concrete wharves, where freight 
is handled with powerful electric traveling cranes— 
and courteous customs men may pass the innocent- 
looking Yankee without opening the traveler’s trunks. 
It is fortunate, also, in a general exhibition of friend- 
ly politeness. This quality, is not exclusively Mon- 
tevidean, but it is well 
defined there, whether 
information is requested 
from a changador or por- 
ter, a boulevardier at his 
coffee beneath the side- 
walk canopy, or an ofh- 
cial in the government 
palace. Only occasion- 
ally does the woman, 
unaccompanied on the 
street, find herself an- 
noyed by the advances 
of a predatory male. 

So far as I know there 
is but one question which 
a true Montevidean will 
not answer. Tiss 
“How much do I owe 
my portero or changador for carrying my baggage?’ I asked 
this question of the chief steward on the night boat from Buenos 
Aires. He shook his head. I made similar inquiry at the Na- 
tional City Bank in Montevideo. The doorman there shook his 
head. .In South America you make your bargain with the bag- 
gage carrier, before or after the work is done, but in either case 
you pay his price. No other native will have part in the trans- 
action. 

As in so many South American cities, Montevideo lies four- 
square with the world. At least most of,the streets in the older 
“center” run at right angles to each other, north, south, east and 
west. The houses as well as office buildings are flush with the 
sidewalk, as in other cities of Latin America. There are several 
plazas, of which the most important are the Plaza Constitution, 
upon which front the cathedral and the Cabildo or Congress Hall; 
Plaza Independencia, where the President of the Republic sits 
in the unimposing Government House waiting for completion of 
the marble palace on Avenida 18 de Julio; and Plaza Libertad, 
along the sides of which one finds the Athaneum or city’s club 
of intellectuals, the Museo Pedogogico or school exhibit, the 
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The Capital of La Republica Oriental del Uruguay boasts many wide, sunny plazas, but chief among them is the Plaza Independencia with its 


well-kept grass plots, broad promenades and formal flower gardens. 


On this square stands the Government House, flying the Uruguayan flag, 


which floats over the smallest, most populous, prosperous and cultured of Latin American countries. 
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Normal School for Girls and the 
Municipalidad or City Hall. 
Only two of the public build- 
ings, the Cabildo or Congress 
Hall, and the cathedral, date from 
colonial times. Modern paint and 
plaster cover the scars of battle, 
but if the pillars of these struc- 
tures could talk they could tell 
much of what they saw in the 
days of Montevideo’s wild west- 


ern life. Its history reminds us 
of our long-drawn-out border 
warfare. 


Indeed, Montevideo had its be- 
ginning in a battle. The year 
1723 saw a force of three hundred 
Portuguese from Brazil 
land from four ships in 
what is now the harbor 
of Montevideo. A Span- 
ish fleet drove them out. 
The Spaniards’ fortified 
the spot and left a gar- 
rison of a hundred sol- 
diers and a thousand In- 
dian allies. 

The present capital of 
Uruguay was founded 
December 24, 1726, by seven 
families from Buenos Aires, 
who were soon joined by twenty 
families from the Canary 
Islands. These early comers 
were enticed into the new coun- 
try by the same methods which 
lured settlers into our great 
American west—free transporta- 
tion, town lots, live stock, land, 
cartage, tools and taxes. 

More families arrived from 
Buenos Aires, the Canaries and 
Galicia. In 1728, Montevideo 
counted noses. There were two 
hundred private citizens, four 
hundred soldiers and one thou- 
sand Indians. But this census 
did not include the unsubdued aboriginal Charrua Indians, who 
killed a hundred Spaniards that year and might have wiped out 
the settlement but for the influence of Padre Heran, a Jesuit 
missionary. 

Montevideo was given its own Spanish governor, Don Jose 
Joaquin de Viana,-in 1749..-In 1778 it had a population of 6,695 
Spaniards, 1,386 negro slaves, 562 liberated slaves, and 715 half- 
caste Indians, a total of 9,358. 

After that, events in Montevideo trod closely on one another’s 
heels: there was the British invasion of 1806-7; the revolt of 
Artigas and his followers against Spanish rule in 1811; the entry 
of Argentine into Montevidean affairs; the temporary triumph 
of the Uruguayan revolutionists, that was checked by the descent 
of the Portuguese invaders from Brazil; the period of Brazilian 
domination, that ended with the defeat of the, Brazilian fleet in 
1827 by a combined force of Uruguayans and Argentinians; and 
so on down through revolution and counter revolution until Don 
Jose Batlle y Ordonez became President in 1903. Since that time 
there have been only a few petty revolutions to disturb the unac- 
customed peace of Uruguay. 

So the Montevideans of various generations have had all the 


_ excitement of life in a Wild Western town of North America, but 


their experiences merely reflected the times and country in which 
they lived. Uruguay was and still is officially known as “La Re- 
publica Oriental Del Uruguay,” and the Uruguayans style them- 
selves “Orientales.” But their “Orientalism” is due to the acci- 
dent of living in a land east of the River Uruguay. Heart and 
soul, body and breeches, the native Uruguayan is no more Orien- 


tal, in our sense, than the late lamented Buffalo Bill. 


Meet the man of Uruguay in his native campo, that rolling, 
nearly treeless region which stretches almost from seacoast and 


‘iver to the northern confines of his stock-breeding country. 


THE PASSING OF THE GAUCHO 


with the cow-punching centaurs of the past. 
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Travel with him 
on fleet, fine- 
blooded, wild- 
eyed ponies of 
the plain across 
estancias or 
ranches where it 


may be five 
Time was when the hard-riding, hard-drinking, singing, swaggering gaucho miles from fence 
was a figure who seemed to have just stepped out of some book of old to fence. Note 
romance; but now his traditionally colorful costume is being replaced by the. re 
somber habiliments of civilization, and his riding is hedged by the encroaching that he is as 
fences of petty ranch owners. Sheep breeding is becoming an increasingly much at home 
important industry in Uruguay and, however picturesque such rams as these with his horse, 
may be, the sheep herders of today are unromantic creatures when compared his lariat. his 
, 


gun, his knife, 

his recado or 
Pampas saddle, and his poncho or blanket, as any cow man of 
our Western plains. He is the gaucho, the cowboy of Uruguay, 
bone and sinew of his country. 

If you are horseman enough to stay with this plainsman of the 
Banda Oriental, you will find him more punctilious than our most 
Chesterfieldian herdsman. This gawcho may desire a night’s 
lodging on the trail. He approaches a humble ranch house built 
of wattles, oil tins, or adobe brick. Before he leaves the saddle 
he claps his hands and gives the salutation of Ave Maria; 
broadly, “Peace be with you.” The owner appears and answers: 
“Sin pecado concebida’ (“Conceived without sin.’”’) This cere- 
mony concluded, the house is yours and no questions asked. As 
in our once unspoiled West, wayfarers are accepted, if at all, at 
face value. You and your gaucho companion eat at the family 
table and sleep in a room assigned to you, on your saddle blankets. 

Gravely polite, graceful in demeanor, quick to anger and quick 
to kill, vour Oriental gaucho is a hard drinker as well as a hard 
rider. He would be handsome were it not for the signs of dis- 
sipation in his face. He dearly loves to spend his evenings and 
his earnings at a wayside pulperia—a combination of country 
store and rum shop, whose proprietor keeps the cowboy forever 
in his debt. There is singing to the guitar, cards, and dancing, at 
times, with the girls, and occasionally a finishing row with fellow 
gauchos during which one or more is stabbed or shot. After a 
night of this rejoicing, the gaucho—if alive and unmaimed—will 
ride all day in perfect buoyancy. 

It is the gaucho who made possible the Uruguay of today. He 
fought the battles of his country against Spanish royalist, Por- 
tuguese, Brazilian or British invaders. With pistol, musket, rifle, 
lance or dirk he expelled the Argentine or deposed the tyrant of 
Paraguay. In early revolutionary times he fought under the 
general who got him first. Under Artigas, the Liberator, he 
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THE SKY LINE OF MONTEVIDEO 


TRAVEL 


The capital of Uruguay lies in a land-locked basin that is well protected from the pamperos, or winter storms, which blow from the South At- 
lantic during the months of June, July and August. The city rises solidly and squarely against the sky, above a harbor that is lined with 
modern concrete wharves. 


helped sew his captured gaucho enemies in cowskins and then 
rolled them down hill into the River Plate. There has never been 
any doubt of the ferocity of the aroused gawcho—son of Spaniard 
and Charrua Indian. 

But the tragedy of civilization is overtaking him as it overtook 
the great North American cowboy. Presently the Uruguayan 
gaucho will be seen no more, save in South American rodeos and 
Coney Islands. Already he has lost much of his picturesqueness. 
His bagging trousers, knee-high boots, flat-topped sombrero and 
noble neckerchief are being replaced by the hideous clothes of civili- 
zation. The enormous estancias of 50,000 or more acres are being 
sold and divided into smaller holdings. The chacrero or Italian 
settler is coming into the campo, or country, as squatter or lessee. 
The Central Uruguay and the Midland Railways stretch their 
1,600 miles across his country, the giant frigerificos or meat- 
packing plants are established at Montevideo, Fray Bentos, and 
other centers and are commercializing the live-stock industry. 

Soon herd owners will object when the gaucho lassos and kills 
a cow and cooks the steaming meat by the roadside, in accord- 
ance with honored customs. There are some 16,000,000 sheep, 6,- 
000,000 cattle, 500,000 horses, 100,000. hogs, 25,000 mules and 
20,000 goats on the “campo.” In good times a half million cattle 
are slaughtered annually to be shipped as frozen meat to America 
and Europe, or as jerked beef to Cuba and northern Brazil. But 
times are not what they were for the Oriental gaucho. In fact, 
the whole country is changing. Witness the transformation of 
the Uruguayan coast lands into one great resort, where the rich 
Argentines may spend their money during hot December, January 
and February. 

It is not without reason that the coast of Uruguay is known as 
the Riviera of South America. There may be cold winds or 
pamperos from the South Atlantic in the winter months—June, 
July and August—but during the remainder of the year the wide 
beach which stretches fifty miles from Montevideo to Maldonado 
is washed by a casual surf, and the red clay cliffs which rise a 
hundred feet above the yellow sands are cooled by breezes from 
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THE OCEAN PROMENADE OF PLAYA PO 


the southern Pole. The Uruguayan, a keen soul, has built along 
these bluffs and beach a huge playground for the South Ameri- 
cans of swollen fortunes. 

This playground really begins in the-capital. The tourist is 
expected to visit Villa Dolores and its zoo; the cemetery for 
animals, where each lamented creature is honored with cross 
or headstone; the rose gardens of El Prado and its restaurant 
where the .American colony celebrates a chilly Fourth of July; 
the magnificent marble Italian Hospital; and the University of 
Montevideo. Then comes the Parque Rodo, adjoining Hotel 
Parque and its Casino Club. The park is sufficiently attractive 
with avenues of palms and bamboo, Swiss-German castles re- 
flected in artificial lagoons, and a gorgeous but asthmatic merry- 
go-around--without which few South American communities 
can exist. 

There are better beaches than that at,Hotel Parque because 
there the muddy River Plate dilutes the clear salt water of the 
sea and one has the feeling that city sewers are not far off. But 
the hotel is, to my mind, the finest in location and service of the 
fifty “best” hotels I visited in South America. Arnold, the chef, 
is proud of his modern, well-polished kitchen and its product. 
The menu is varied. There is a regiment of dextrous waiters in 
the great dining room. Tea is served on the shaded porches or in 
the lounge. The ball room is palatial. The charges are not 
exorbitant, about ten dollars, American gold, per day, including 
the ala carte meals. The place is immaculate. And, wonder of 
wonders, Hotel Parque is owned and managed by the State! 

If the government of Uruguay does not make a profit from the 
hotel, it does reap a rich reward from the Casino Club, a hotel 
adjunct with Monte Carlo trimmings. Evidence of class is found, 
not only in the three-dollar admission fee to this government 
gambling hall, but also in the magnificence of the furnishings and 
of the gowns and jewels worn by the women who patronize the 
roulette tables. Rumor has it that the attendants are instructed 
gently but firmly to discourage the visits of native Orientales. 
The $300,000 of annual net earnings come, principally, from the 
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The Atlantic coast of Uruguay is edged by many tempting, gently sloping bathing beaches. One of the most attractive of these is Playa 
Pocitos (Pocitos Beach) backed by the Hotel Pocitos and many chalets, on the eastern border of Montevideo. 
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Argentines and other outlanders, who, when the roulette marbles _ 


cease their rolling and the croupiers are at rest—after 1 A. M.— 
may sit at baccarat and lose as much as they like. 

Farther to the east, with its concrete “board walk” overlooking 
the better and cleaner beach or rambla, is Hotel Pocitos, inferior 
to Hotel Parque but the center of one of the new seaside suburbs 
whose brightly colored chalets incline to 
peaks and battlemented towers rather than 
the old Swiss type. Tents, two-wheeled 
bath houses and bathers crowd this Os- 
tead. 

Still farther east, on a bluff-backed bay, 
thirty miles from Montevideo, is Hotel 
Atlantida with its group of cottages in 
plaster, peaks and colors. Here one may 
rest from the wicked world and dismiss 
all thought of other domicile. If you hap- 
pen in there at the right season—as we did 
—the days are soft and pleasant, and the 
nights made glorious by a polished plati- 
num moon which dims the winking light 
ten miles down the beach at Playa de Car- 
rasco. Orientales regard Carrasco as the 
last word in summer-resort construction. 
The government has invested more than 
one million dollars in the hotel. It sits on 
the sand dunes among the pines, but if 
marbles, silks, scenery and casinos can 
popularize this new Latin American Mo- 
naco the public will soon grant its patron- 
age. 

At Maldonado, the railroad head one 
hundred miles east of Montevideo, one enters upon the scene of 
Darwin’s discovery in 1832 of the fulgurites—‘“‘vitrified, siliceous 
tubes which are formed by lightning entering loose sand,’ and 
resemble those found in other parts of the world. During his stay 
in Maldonado the great naturalist collected “several quadrupeds, 
eight kinds of birds and many reptiles, including nine species of 
snakes.” . 

In spite of the march of civilization since Darwin’s day, there 
is much of animal and bird life in modern Uruguay. The water 
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hog, the nutria or gigantic rat, the black and white skunk, opos- 
sum, iguana and armadillo still thrive. But, save for groves and 
avenues of Australian eucalypti and pines along the sea coast and 
bits of woodland bordering the rivers, there are few trees in the 
Banda Oriental. There are, however, few countries which excel 
Uruguay in wealth of winged creatures. 

One hundred miles west of Montevideo 
and fifteen miles across the River Plate 
from Buenos Aires, the Argentine metrop- 
olis, is Colonia del Sacramento, another 
type of Uruguayan summer resort. Co- 
lonia, as we see it, is a twentieth century 
Sleepy Hollow “usually canvassed only by 
those who work small towns” according to 
the commercial guide books. Yet few 
spots in South America have seen so 
many changes in ownership or so much 
ferocious wars as this multi-colored city of 
15,000 drowsy souls. Montevideo thrived 
on centuries of battle, murder and sud- 
den death; Colonia perished by the sword. 

You may wander along Colonia’s quiet 
streets and about its grass-grown plaza 
and hoary ruins only occasionally dis- 
turbed by one-day tourists from “B. A.” 
The ancient, upright cannon, half buried 
in the principal thoroughfares for divert- 
ing traffic which does not exist, are among 
the reminders of Colonia’s turbulent past. 
The old town sprawls from the river’s 
rocky shores over a high point of land and 
around dismantled fortifications, wrecked 
public buildings and deserted mansions with their remains of 
graceful balconies, rusty coats of arms and shattered shields. 
Barred windows and patios abound. 

Colonia’s color scheme is a composite of brown rocks along 
inlets and bays, yellow lichens on these rocks, gray ruins of’ forti- 
fications and houses, Portuguese pink on later-day homes, green 
of sprouting shrubbery, white of towering lighthouse and red on 
the towers of a modern church. 

(Continued on page 68) 
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The squares and streets of Montevideo are comparatively deserted during the middle of the day, for the siesta habit still persists in some 
circles of the Uruguayan capital, where it is still customary to adjourn from shop or office to club or home for a quiet hour or two; but the 
Montevideo siesta is gradually giving way before the demands of a busy commercial life. 
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American Progressiveness vs. Indian Hind—lIdeals that Refuse to Sprout in 
Immutability—A mericans as Million- the Soil of India—The Fable of a 
aires in the Sight of the Children of Maharaja Who Collected Stamps 


By Lucian Swirt KirtTLANpD 
Photographs by Helen Johns Kirtland 


A Pariah Snake Charmer of India 


in whetheggs. 


MONG the propaganda dinners 

which crowded the calendar dur- : 
ing the Paris Peace Conference was Sea the Southern plains. But if the question is going to be asked 
one given to the press by the delegates ; “What does India think of us?” such a statement becomes a 
of an interested power. Some one delivered a laudatory toast to necessary insertion to explain why any answer must be a strati- 
the wonders of the cable. Iremember one phrase. Itwas: “What fied affair rather than homogeneously categorical. 


happens in New York today is bazaar talk in India tomorrow.” Most of us have not only a comfortable belief in our demo- 

Nothing could-be much farther from the truth. Our civiliza- cratic American ideals, but we believe, too, that our example and 
tion is the civilization of a mechanical age, and India is not living influence have spread like oil around the world and have markedly 
in the mechanical age. What approxi- assisted in reshaping the destiny of the 


planet. The true answer as to what 
India thinks of us will sometimes flatter 
such a belief and sometimes rebuke it. 

I do not wish to tackle the speculative 
and the threadworn subject of how 
much the East and the West can under- 
stand each other. But, with full credit 
to our Anglo-Saxon cosmic sensibility, 
I believe it to be quite true that we can 
measurably understand and be under- 
stood by various groups in the Indian 
conglomeration which are totally un- 
able to understand each other. A sen- 
sitive Anglo-Saxon of some imagination, 
if put down in one of the great temple 
cities of the palm-hidden plains where 
mysticism might be called the only 
reality, will have the competence to ap- 
preciate the people’s ecstasy of thought 
and he will respect their peaceful rou- 
tine. In return they will render unto 
Caesar the things which are Caesar’s, 
and altogether there will be enough un- 
derstanding on both sides to jog along. 
On the other hand, if this same Anglo- 
‘Saxon should be put down somewhere 
along the barren hills of the frontier in 


mates a convulsion to us has hardly the 
virility of a tremor when it reaches the 
other end of the long cable. It has been 
said that in the past twenty-five years In- 
dian luxury has progressed from sitting 
-on donkey saddles to riding in motor cars, 
but in that time Indian creativeness has 
not offered one scientific contribution 
nor altered the mechanical position of 
even a single screw. As Nature once 
furnished the donkeys, so now does 
Henry Ford supply the flivvers. If 
Western mechanical exploitation should 
be removed from Indian soil by a sud- 
den stroke, our left-behind contraptions 
would simply wear out, disappear, and 
be forgotten. There would be no at- 
tempt to replace them. And, given the 
chance, all memory of the West would 
probably fade away about as rapidly. 
At his end of the cable the Indian 
apathetically yawns over any attempt to 
excite him to differentiate between the 
doings of Berlin and Bolivia. At our 
end we have barely emerged from the 
simplicity of belief that all orientals fit 
-more.or less into the same pod. It is 


really almost too wearisome to have A PRINCE OF INDIA - contact with the fighting tribes, he 

someone now insist that there is perhaps would have in his blood an appreciation 

more similarity and soul-kinship between The Way a Be fee ea the most of their love of adventure, their hardi- 
: 4 ors, “8 owertul an aisoO one O ne mos rogres- D 

3 Maine farmer and a Mexican peon tee Tadian gd Beikees See oreedp ied hood, their contempt for the effete, and 

than there is between a North Indian host to prominent Americans as well as to their utter disrespect for any assump- 

tribesman and a paddy-field peasant of British Viceroys and British royalty. tion not backed by the force to put it 
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UNLOADING 
COTTON 
SAMPLES 


As producers of 
raw cotton, India 
and America come 
into direct compe- 
tition, so the cot- 
ton merchants are 
eager for facts con- 
cerning the United 
States, even if our 
statistics excite no. 
interest elsewhere 
in Hind. The na- 
tives in this pic- 
ture are unloading 
samples outside the 
cotton exchange in 
Bombay. 


through. But the wild tribesmen and the cast-bound religionist 
if brought together would find no point of contact. One lives by 
the sword and perishes by the sword as his highest ideal, and as 
for sparing life, human or otherwise, such a concern is too venal 
for one to waste a moment over it. The mystic, on the con- 
trary, is revolted by the thought of blood, and to spare life is 
such a sacred command that a mother will not strike a blow at 
the cobra which has bitten her child and is escaping into the 
grass. 

Somewhere between these extremes, both figuratively and geo- 
graphically, is the India which is slowly becoming more articulate 
in the world’s affairs. It is what this India may be thinking 
about us which is of interest. Of course it is the rural masses 
who bring the population into its millions, but the Western world 


ENGLISH TEA 


his richly turbaned native ruler is sipping his cup of tea, foreign 

style, after a meeting of the Assembly of Princes at Delhi, under 

the new Reforms Constitution, an assembly that foregathers with 
much pomp but little- consequence. 


has not touched their life or thought except through its econom- 
ical backwash. All that the ryot knows about the alien white 
salib is that he has the power to order taxes to be collected regu- 
larly. That there are other white men, such as Americans, can 
for him assume no significance. But before “dismissing’’ the 
masses it might be added that tomorrow may see them the vic- 
tims of a remarkable plot to wake them up. In the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms Report, upon which the new Reform Con- 
stitution is based, paragraph 136 reads: “The rural masses have 
the greatest stake in the country, because they contribute most 
of the revenues, but they are poorly equipped for politics, and do 
not at present wish to take part in them.’”’ And paragraph 144 
reads: “We believe profoundly that the placid, pathetic con- 
tentment of the masses is not the soil on which such Indian 
nationhood will grow, and that in deliberately disturbing it we 
are working for her highest good.” 

At least the masses have had about five thousand years of rest 
from having to listen to politics and politicians. That ought to 
be something. 

Neither is it among the topmost classes and castes that one 
finds the ambitious, the agitating, and the unrestful groups which 
are “stepping on the gas.” Those of Brahmin rank are much 
more concerned with preserving the status quo and with entrench- 
ment, and so are the ruling princes. I do not mean by this that 
they are loyal to the British ra7. Now that the alien policemen 
have restored order to a land which was laid low by internecine 
war, brigandage, and anarchy when they arrived on the scene, 
the Brahmins would be more than contented to see the British 
depart and carry away with them every frippery of Westernism 
and modernism. To the orthodox Brahmin even the Viceroy 
is nothing more than an “untouchable.”’ In this hierarchy of the 
“thrice born,” those who are concerned chiefly with maintaining 
their special worldly privileges naturally regard American ideals 
as anathema and abhor any thought of American influence ; those 
who are unworldly and mystically absorbed in spiritual contem- 
plation think of us only as living in an incarnation barely in 
advance of the animals, as victims of materialism, and as slaves 
of the great illusion that this life is a dynamic reality. 

Naturally the Christian missionary effort finds that carrying 
the Gospel to India is far more complex than merely “spreading 
the Word.” The enterprise becomes a crusade against the caste 
system and, as that system is a pyramid, any campaign must 
eventually resolve itself into an attack upon the holders of special 
privilege. Just how far this war might go if given a free field 
it is difficult to guess. The British government has as one of its 
cardinal principles of rule the maintenance of impartial legal 
justice between, and impartial protection for, the conflicting races 
and creeds. All missionary effort, Christian or otherwise, has to 
conform to certain rules of the game, and any attempt to disturb 
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the status quo unduly is not looked upon with favor, and any 
attempt which becomes involved in politics is looked upon with 
decided disfavor. This certainly tends to keep the missionary 
field in India far less militant than in any other place in the 
orient, with the possible exception of the Dutch possessions. In 
China, for instance, the political upheaval which founded the 
Republic was distinctly influenced by coaching from American 
missionaries. For better or worse, young India knows no such 
mixing in. In fact, the average native (if one can speak of an 
“average” native) has no reason to distinguish particularly be- 
tween an American, a British, a French, or a Belgian missionary, 
except as they may differ denominationally, and perhaps in their 
supply of funds. America has been generous. 

The possibility for wide influence in social or business life for 
the native Indian convert to Christianity is much more limited 
than it is for a Chinese or a Japanese. In effect he is simply 
lifted from his own caste, or non-caste, into what might be called 
the Christian caste. As the converts come mostly from the so- 
called “depressed” classes of Hindus and from the aboriginal 
races, it cannot be expected that they will lift themselves by their 
boot-straps and become forthwith a forceful minority. Every 
signboard in their existence has always pointed in the direction 
of a non-aggressive attitude toward life. They would need a 
forgetfulness for an infinity of inherited inhibitions; they would 
need a new morale, a pungent education, and a full stomach to 
get hold of what we mean by the word “gusto.” 

But besides the direct missionary labor of securing converts, 
funds from América support several colleges and it might nat- 
urally be supposed that, with American teachers, American ideas 
are diffused with appreciable effect. Some of these American 
institutions are founded substantially, even imposingly. How- 
ever, if one is to be quite frank, it cannot be denied that they 
are working in a cul de sac. If you have an alien government, 
with less than two hundred thousand: representatives on the spot 
to hold in dominance more than three hundred millions, those 
representatives can maintain their distinction only by creating a 
virtually impassable social gulf between themselves and the gov- 
erned. When the British, after the Mutiny of ’57, decided to 
educate the Indians in English ideas, and founded the Univer- 
sities of Calcutta and Bombay, they created a most vicious circle. 
To put it crudely, they started to educate the youth along the 
line of equipping him to fulfill the highest positions in his 


A CHILD OF THE RURAL 
MASSES 


Save for such diversions as 
famines and wars, no variety has 
disturbed the lives of this child’s 
forebears for fifty centuries. But 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Re- 
forms Report announces that the 
placid, pathetic contentment of 
rural India is to be deliberately 
disturbed by a campaign of po- 
litical education. 


THE HOLY CITY OF BENARES 


Benares has been the holy of holies of the Brahmin world for more than twenty-five centuries. 
_ by the enemies of Hinduism, and now it is an important objective of Christian mission 


very shadow of the ancient sacred shrines. 


TRAVEL 


i It has been sacked and destroyed several times 
aries whose colleges and missions are established in the 
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national life, while the very exigency of main- 
taining white dominance has had to withhold 
those positions from him. Of course this situ- 
ation must reflect back to the schools, requir- 
ing a peculiar standardization of compromise 
there. This has a smothering effect which, for 
example, doesn’t allow a college under Ameri- 
can direction much chance to be distinguished 
from any other institution. When you add to 
this negation of spontaneity the tremendous 
care which has to be exercised not to offend 
the hyper-sensibilities of a student group 
drawn from Mohammedans, Hindus, Jains, 
Sihks, and Parsees, one may well imagine the 
endless acrobatic balancing which follows. 

About the only interest a student has in his 
alma mater is whether or not it crams enough 
heterogeneous “‘education”’ into his head to en- 
able him to pass the civil service examination 
for a government job. His disaffection if he 
fails to secure a hold on the public payroll runs 
to far greater excess than his affection if he 
does succeed; and as the colleges are turning 
out graduates far faster than the minor gov- 
ernment jobs can absorb them, or the law 
courts receive them as pleaders, this unplaced 
surplus of “educated” youth has become the 
most serious factor in the country’s unrest. 

At Robert College in Constantinople, or at 
the Canton Christian College, or at Yale-in- 
China in the heart of the Yangste country, we 
have carried to Asia the. pure flame of the 
American spirit: we offer our best, and if it is 
of empyrean fineness so much the better. We 
have sent equally good men to India, but the 
overwhelming and impossible exactions of the 
situation have confined them by bonds. 

As G. Lowes Dickinson has said in a search- 
ing essay on Indian civilization, the foreign 
educated youth form a natural center for all 


A THRICE-BORN 
BRAHMIN 


To this holy man, even the 
British Viceroy is an “un- 
touchable.” By the tenets 
of his philosophy (that “life 
is but an empty dream”) 
every sign of American ma- 
terialism is anathema, and 
he would abhor the thought 
that American influence 
should ever touch India. 
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seditious movements. “They are, I think, of 
all gifted men—and they are often very gifted 
—the most unhappy. And their unhappiness 
makes them bitter and unjust.” In my own 
experience, I have often found among them a 
bitterness against what they call our sham 
democratic idealism. And quite oppositely 
sometimes they have a disposition to assume 
that we must have for each of their ambitions 
an unqualified sympathy. Always they are un- 
willing to consider the subborn fact that 
democracy has to be earned, won, and guarded. 
Tagore is the one inspirational leader who does 
not petulantly dismiss a fact as soon as it be- 
comes stubborn. 

But “new” India has a surprise to offer, just 
the same. This is the cool sanity of the eman- 
cipated woman. It is trite information to say 
that for the centuries Indian women have been 
considered chattels and playthings. Perhaps 
this dormancy has in reality conserved their 
latent strength. Their now sudden yearning 
for education and emancipation demonstrates 
itself with a sound sense almost impossible to 
believe. With practical zeal and understand- 
ing they seize upon everything which their 
foreign teachers can offer. While the Indian 
man is often unctuously satisfied if we express 
sympathy for his untested aspirations and is 
childishly angry if we do not, the Indian 
woman goes straight to the point and demands 
to know what we can actually teach her that is 
‘worth while for her to assimilate into her life. 

The historical reason for India’s abject ig- 
norance of all the world lying. “beyond the 
black water” is that by all her tenets those liv- 
ing elsewhere are utter outcasts. Now that 
the world stream is beating on her shores, her 
ability to make judgments is fearfully warped 
by the unfortunate fact that she has learned 


A FAIR GROUND IN KASHMIR 


To the autumn fairs in Kashmir swarm tribesmen from the Himalayas, from Ladak, and even from Thibet, to buy a handful of nails, glass 
bracelets, or perhaps some smuggled cartridges. ‘This annual adventure is their single point of contact with the great outside world, and the 
supreme climax comes when they clap eyes on a haughty white man stalking along under his high sun-hat. 
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THE SACRED COW—AN OBJECT OF ADORATION 


To the orthodox Brahmin, an American is an outcast who lives “beyond the 

Our souls—if such we have—are so far behind that of even the 

sacred cow on the ascent to Nirvana that we may take this difference as the 
measure of our unimportance in the minds of millions of Indians. 


black water.” 


A MOSLEM MOSQUE 


Within the great mosque at Ahmedabad (cameras are strictly prohibited, but 
the photograph was taken before that fact was known) American missionaries 
in India find Mohammedanism presenting a stone-wall defense. ‘The number 
of Indian Moslems is only about a fifth of the total population of the country, 
but among the four million Christian converts from Hind less than one-half 


of one per cent. come from the ranks of Islam. 


everything she does know of the outside world only by studying 
the foreigners who have come to her. When Japan faced the 
same situation she forthwith sent her own youth to the four 
corners of the globe. She thus saved herself from mental, phys- 
ical, and spiritual disintegration at the hands of the West. 

In the year 1921, America became host to 353 Indian arrivals, 
the largest number on record. The yearly average is less than 
one hundred. Of those who return, many are submerged to 
inarticulateness by their family and friends who regard the wan- 
derer’s adventures among untouchable foreigners as an appro- 
brium and not an asset. On the boat to Bombay I met a most 
intelligent young Indian who had been Studying in America for 
eight years. He was far from being certain that his orthodox 
family would receive him. Later I had a letter saying that he 
had been accepted but that he had had to submit to a long and 
arduous “purification,” during which he had made a sacred pil- 
grimage to the Ganges where the priests, after heavy cash pres- 
ents, had allowed him finally to wash away his sin. 

If one takes the trade figures between America and India for 
the past decade, one would imagine that American business life 
must have impressed itself with some vividness upon native per- 
ception, and that among the commercial class there could be 
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A TEMPLE 'AT WAI 


The advent of the cheap American motor car in India 

has placed this formerly remote and ultra sacred 

spot within taxi-ing distance from the hill station at 

Poona, and now parties of American tourists enjoy 

“chicken dinners” at the dak bungalow of Wai, after 

having stimulated their appetites by wandering 
through the temple courts. 


found well-defined ideas about us. At this point, 
however, it must be remembered that much of this 
business has been done with or through British firms. 
The figures of business done directly with Indian 
importing houses or customers leaped fairly high 
during the hectic war era when the rupee went to an 
abnormal premium and encouraged an importing 
recklessness at the very time when America and 
Japan were practically the only producers. This tide 
as quickly receded and it left a most odorous detritus 
on the beach. Many of our fly-by-night exporters 
had merrily indulged in almost every exporting crime 
yet invented, but the just and the unjust suffered 
alike when the crash came, and goods ordered from us at peak 
prices were refused acceptance by the Indian importers. Our 
boxes and bales stocked the warehouses of Bombay and Calcutta 
to the roofs, and covering every vacant lot were crates of Ameri- 
can goods, machinery, and motor cars, dumped there to rot and 
rust under the sun and rains. 

While the Indian, quite humanly, will forget his own culpabil- 
ity in the fiasco, he will continue to remember that we came with 
much bombast and self-advertising and talked with the blast of 
trumpets about “American methods.”’ We opened direct steam- 
ship routes and put huge gilt lettering on our office windows, but 
when our mushroom expansion felt the gaff we disappeared out 
of the back door—much too much after the manner our British 
rivals had predicted for us. 

As an offset to this memory, the conservative American busi- 
ness houses in India are going after the long haul by sending out 
many excellent men, and these men—after 4 gaining experience— 
often show a better grasp of Indian psychology than even the 
British. Firms which have transported the idea of “American 
service” with them have found the Indians responsive. One 
modest, honest, and efficient American business man in India can 
(Continued on page 48) 
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' Only a few bulls remain awake while the majority of the seal herd sleeps on the breeding 


SAVING THE SEAL HERDS 


ground of the Pribilof Islands. 


OF THE ARCTIC SEAS 


The Migratory Habits of Our Fur-bearing Seals—On the Summer Breeding 
Grounds of The Pribilof Islands—How The Life of The Seal Herds is Assured 


By Lr, J. M. Cretcuton, U. S. Navy 
(Photographs by permission of The Bureau of Fisheries) 


UR seals live in various parts of both the Arctic and Antarc- 

tic regions, but by far the greatest body of them inhabit the 
waters of the Northern Pacific. 
These form three distinct groups, 
known respectively as the Japanese, 
the Russian and the American Seal 
Herds. To all intents and purposes, 
they are quite similar animals, but 
the various herds do not mix, and 
the members of each one always re- 
turn to the same place to breed. 

Though the seals roam the Pa- 
cific widely during the winter 
months, appearing as far south 
as the coast of Southern Cali- 
fornia, spring always finds 
them back in definite places in 
the north where they bring 
forth their young. 

The Russian seals visit no 
land except the Commander 
Islands off the Coast of Kam- 
chatka ; the Japanese herds in- 
variably resort ‘to Robben 
Island, near the east coast of 
Saghalin; while the American 
seals—and they form by far 
the largest group—have ap- 
peared every June, from time 
immemorial, on the rocky 
group of islets in the Bering 
Sea known as the Pribilofs. 

The mature male seal is 
known as a “bull.” The fe- 
males are called “cows,” while the young are officially designated 

“pups,” and the immature males are known as “bachelors.” 
The unit of family life is the “harem,” and within it an old bull 
maintains strict discipline over as many cows as he can defend— 
usually thirty-five or forty, though the number has been known 
to rise to two hundred. As the yearly production of pups is 
divided between male and female animals in approximate equality, 
and, as forty or fifty of the cows are usually attached to the 


_ Standard of one valiant knight, it follows that there are a great 


many spare bachelor seals in existence. These are summarily 

ejected from the family circle when they have grown old enough 

to provide for themselves, and they spend their time apart, swim- 
ming, fighting and attempting to carry off the cows. 
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A SEAL PUP 


This youngster, unless he insists on remaining a bachelor, will 

enjoy a life of safety unknown to his ancestors in the old days of 

fur freebooting before the signing of the international treaty that 
now protects the seal herds of the Arctic seas. 


A full-grown male seal is about six feet long, six feet between the 
ends of his wide front flippers, and weighs in : the neighborhood of 
five hundred pounds. The average female is about four feet in 
length and weighs approximately seventy-five pounds. The young 
seals weigh about eleven pounds at birth and increase in weight to 
twenty-five or thirty pounds at the end of three months, when they 
are taught to swim. The seals begin their winter migration to 
warmer waters about November of each year. The females 
and the young depart first, 
followed about two weeks la- 
ter by the males. In years of 
mild weather, however, some 
of the old bulls stay about the 
islands all winter long, and the 
natives always depend upon 
these stragglers for their food 
during December and January. 

As the migrations of the 
various herds take them into 
many different waters, their 
movements make the question 
of their exploitation an inter- 
national one, attended by all 
the ineffectiveness, vagueness, 
indecision and faulty function- 
ing for which such divided au- 
thority is famous. Sixty years 
ago the fur seals were very nu- 
merous. A modest estimate in 
1876, when Alaska was pur- 
chased by the United States, 
placed the number of the Prib- 
ilof Islands herds at four mil- 
lion animals. In 1911 this num- 
ber had shrunk to about one hundred and fifty thousand. The 
Russian and Japanese herds have never been so large as the Alas- 
kan group, but their numbers had similarly decreased under the 
campaign of unrestricted slaughter, until the extinction of the 
whole body of these animals seemed only a few years away. 

Throughout the period between the purchase of Alaska in 1876 
and the year 1911, the American seal herds were under the care 
of our government; first under the Treasury Department, and 
then under the Department of Commerce and Labor when that 
body was created in 1903. It would be a natural thing to blame 
the supervising department for the wanton destruction which 
took place during these years, but the fact is that every possible 
means was taken to prevent the inroads made on the herds, while 
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OFF TO THE KILLING GROUNDS 


Under the laws which have governed the killing of Arctic seals since 1911 only the bachelors are slaughtered; but as each pater familias 
among the bulls boasts a harem of from ten to a hundred cows there are plenty of celibates to supply the fur market. The bachelors, who 
herd by themselves, are driven to inland killing grounds where they are dispatched with sticks and immediately skinned. 


a variety of causes operated 
to nullify all efforts to pro- 
tect them. 


Sealers soon learned that 
the animals came north every 
spring in large groups; that 
they regularly followed the 
same approximate path, and 
that their time of. arrival 
could be definitely forecast 
within a few weeks. So 
schooners were stationed to 
intercept the northbound 
herds, and once contact was 
made, the dories were put 
over the side and the seals 
were pursued day after day, 
the hunters spearing and 
shooting them. Seals are easy 
to approach in the water and 
furthermore they indulge in 
the dangerous habit of sleep- 
ing at sea. So they fell easy 
prey to man and their skins 
piled up in the markets. 
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Almost exactly in the center of this map is the group of Pribilof 
Islands, the summer breeding ground of the American seal herds. 


The destroying fleets re- 
mained with the herds until 
the wearied animals arrived 
under the government’s pro- 
tecting arms on the islands in 
thé “North. Here the ma- 
rauders could not touch them, 
but even while they are on the 
islands, the seals are obliged 
to take to the sea to procure 
food for themselves and for 
their young; so the sealers lay 
outside the three-mile limit at 
the Pribilofs and killed the 
animals on their way to the 
feeding grounds. 

When the government first 
accepted authority over the 
seal herds, concessions for 
their killing were sold to a 
private company. It became 
apparent that in view of the 
polygamous character of the 
seals, the females must be 
spared, while the male seals, 


AMPHIBIANS 
AT PLAY 


Before the signing 
of the treaty of 
1911 it was impos- 
sible for the United 
States to protect 
the American seal 
herds even while the 
amphibians were 
on the summer 
breeding ground of 
the Pribilofs; for 
the seals have to 
take to the sea to 
catch fish for them- 
selves and for their 
young, so the ma- 
rauders made a 
practice of lying 
outside the three- 
mile limit and kill- 
ing the animals on 
their way to the 
feeding grounds. 
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except for those sufficient to insure the continuation of 
the breed, might be killed with absolutely no effect on the 
future numbers. Accordingly, the sealing concessions 
were granted with the provision that only a certain pro- 
portion of the “bachelors,” or young male seals, should 
be killed, and government inspectors on the islands saw 
that this ruling was enforced. 

At sea, however, no such restriction existed. The only 
law operating there was the law of supply and demand, 
and sealskins, whether male or female, meant money in 
the hunter’s pocket at the end of the season. 

Of those seals killed during the spring pilgrimage, 
three out of four, that were shot, either escaped, to die 


OUNG 


NURSING HER Y 


This exceptional picture shows a new-born pup nurs- 

ing from its sleeping mother. When one considers 

that a female seal bears only one pup annually and 

that the percentage of infant mortality is exception- 

ally high, one fully appreciates the necessity of gov- 

ernment protection for these valuable fur-bearing in- 
habitants of the Arctic. 


later, or sank before the hunters could get hold 
of them. When you consider the death of a 
female seal at this time it is apparent that not 
only her own life is sacrificed, but also that of 
the unborn pup and the lives of those pups which 
might be produced in the future. While the seals 
are breeding, the double necessity of providing 
food, both for themselves and the young seals, 
takes the mothers to sea much more frequently 
than it does the males, so the killings which took 
place in the vicinity of the islands were mostly 
confined to cows—and the death of each one of 
these meant that a pup ashore was left to starva- 
tion. 

Noting the alarming decrease of the seal herds, 
the government resolved to take effective steps 
for their protection. But the subjects of many nations were 
engaged in taking this easy wealth from the sea, and the arrest 
of groups of sealers by United States patrol craft led immediately 
to strained diplomatic relations. 

The American contention was based on two main points. 
First, that our acknowledged possession of the Pribilof herds 
gave us the right of protecting our property, whether at séa or 
ashore. Second, it was maintained that the eastern part of the 
Bering Sea was an enclosed area, in which the American govern- 
ment might take any steps which it considered fit or desirable. 
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A GROUP OF PUPS 


The seal pup weighs about ten or 
twelve pounds at birth; its growth 
is rapid, and it usually learns to 
swim when it is six weeks old. As 
will be seen, the natural seal skin 
is not the beautiful, soft, black 
fur that we see in garments, but a 
rough, shaggy, brown-gray coat. 
It is the dressing and dyeing that 
work the miracle. 


ESKIMO HUNTERS 


The natives of the lands around Bering Sea are still allowed to kill a sufficient num- 
ber of seals to supply themselves with food and clothing; they have supplemented 
their spears with modern rifles, but the Eskimo kayak continues to hold its own as 


a sea-going craft. 


It was hoped by the latter argument at least to protect the seals 
during their breeding period on the islands. But such was not 
the case. The whole matter was referred to an international 
tribunal in Paris in 1893, and both points of the American con- 
tention were overruled. The Bering Sea was declared to be an 
integral part of the Pacific; open to the operations of all nations, 
and the extension of American ownership over the seal herds, 
during the time that they were outside of the Pribilof Islands, 
was refused. 

So the killings went uninterruptedly on, with more ships, more 
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men and better equipment appearing every year. Ultimately, the 
very selfishness of the sealers themselves brought about an inter- 
national arrangement for stopping the decimation of the animals ; 
and on July 7, 1911, Great Britain, the United States, Japan and 
Russia—the countries most concerned—signed the North Pacific 
Sealing Convention in Washington. 

The treaty provides, in effect, that there shall be no killing of 
seals at sea in any waters, except that the aborigines of the coast may 
engage in a moderate pursuit of them as in former days, in order 
to provide themselves with food. To equalize the returns from 
the Japanese, Russian and American herds, it was provided that 
30 per cent. of the take of skins from the American islands 
should be equally distributed between the Japanese and Canadian 
governments; that 30 per cent. of the Russian skins should be 
distributed equally between the Canadian and Japanese govern- 
ments, and that the Japanese should similarly deliver 30 per cent. 
of their take from the Robben Island district to the governments 
of Canada, Russia and the United States. 

When it is considered that only one pup is born to each female 
annually and 
that the natural 
mortality among 
the young dur- 
ing their first 
season is esti- 
mated to be over 
50 per cent., it 
would seem that 
the increase in 
the herds, even 
under _ protec- 
tion, would not 
be rapid. 

But happily 
they are increas- 
ing, and at a 
very satisfactory 
rate. Represen- 
tatives of the 
United — States 
Bureau of Fish- 
eries (the De- 
partment of 
Commerce) take 
an annual cen- 
sus of the seals 
which visit the 
Pribilof islands, 
and figures of 
the official re- 
port show that 
the numbers of 
these animals 
have nearly 
trebled in the 
first nine years 
of the treaty’s 
life — increasing 


The bull seal, when he attains maturity 

at about seven years of age, weighs be- 

tween four and five hundred pounds, 

measures some six feet from tail to nose, 

and carries a girth of four and a half 
_or five feet. 


TRAVEL 


A FEMALE SEAL AND 
PUPS 


The female seal is a slender, 
delicate creature when com- 
pared with her lord and master, 
as she weighs only seventy-five 
or eighty pounds while a bull 
seal often tips the scale at five 
hundred or more. 


from 215,738 in 
1912 to 581,453 
in 1921. 

In 1910 the 
government 
ceased to grant 
concessions to 
private com- 
panies to ex- 
ploit these ani- 
mals, and went 
into the business 
itself. Conse- 
quently, for the 
first time, the 
seals were as- 
sured of scien- 
tific supefvision 
and _ protection, 
and the gradual 
increase of the 
herds and of the 
number of skins 
which have been 
taken each year 
are sufficient 
vindication of 
the efficacy of 
the present sys- 
tem of control. For while the herds themselves have shown a 
rapid and steady growth, the annual delivery of skins from the 
Pribilofs has also risen from about 10,000 in 1912 to 23,671 in 
1921. It must be remembered that these skins are taken only 
from the excess bachelor seals, whose continued existence would 


Although the rifle has become a familiar 
weapon in the hands of the Eskimo, the 
natives still resort to their traditional 
weapon, the spear, as is demonstrated by 
this hunter on the ice-floes of Bering Sea. 


mean absolutely nothing to the future strength of the herd. 


Consequently it is these happy-go-lucky young gentlemen who 


are driven off to the slaughter grounds. 


As the harem laws compel the bachelors to congregate by them- 
selves, they are easily surrounded by natives, armed with long 
poles, and herded inland. They are remarkably docile and 
waddle along on their big flippers, protesting all the while. Upon 
arrival at the killing fields, an adequate number of young males 
and any cows which may have been caught in the net of the law 
are released in order to insure a preservation of the herds in the 
future. The remainder are killed and skinned on the spot; the 
skins are then washed, cleaned and salted, and packed in air-tight 
barrels for shipment. 

A fresh sealskin is not the beautiful, black affair we are accus- 
tomed to seeing in garments. It is rough, shaggy, and brown-gray 
in color. Both the color and the roughness are due to the heavy 
outer coat of harsh hair which protects the seals against the ele- 
ments. This layer of heavy hair is removed, the skin tanned, and 
the soft fur remaining is dyed to a uniform black velvet top with 
a chocolate-brown base which we see in the shop windows. For- 
merly all the sealskins in the world were sent to London for this 
treatment: no one but the London furriers'knew the secret. But 
London’s monopoly in that business is now past—and an 

(Continued on page 68) 
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BUDAPEST IN THE SHADOWS 


Revolution in the City on the Danube—Streets and People 
of the Hungarian Capital—In the Ghetto of Budapest 


By CECILE TORMAY 


(it may confidently be asserted that the Great War has produced few books as interesting or as startling as “An Outlaw's Diary,” soon to be 
published in this country, by Cécile Tormay, the distinguished Hungarian novelist; certainly the war has produced no book that flames with a 


greater passion, that is more intense than this personal record of a Hungarian aristocrat in the turmoil and stress of revolution. 


Miss Tormay’s 


diary is a record of events in Budapest from October, 1918—when the dual Monarchy collapsed and the Democratic National Council under 
Michael Karolyi seized the reins of government in Hungary—to March, 1919-—when the proletariat under Bela Kun swept through the streets 


of Budapest roaring the battle-cry of red revolution. 


The events that lie between these two dates are of historic importance, but we believe 


that the readers of Traven will be especially interested in the picture of Budapest in social upheaval as painted by Miss Tormay: more stirring 

and more vivid than any description of a strange city in time of peace is this record of an European capital in a period of tumultuous transition. 

The passages which follow have been selected to form a composite picture of Budapest—its: streets and crowds, its passions and struggles—as 
viewed in an extraordinary time by an observer extraordinarily gifted—Tue Enrror. ) i 


SWEARING ALLEGIANCE TO A NEW GOVERNMENT 


One of the most dramatic scenes in the period of turbulent transition described by Miss Tormay, and 

one that definitely marked the passing of the old, militant aristocratic spirit of Hungary, took place 

in front of the House of Parliament, when the soldiers of the King swore allegiance to Count Michael 

K4rolyi’s National Council, following a speech in which the new Minister of War said that he never 
wished to see a soldier again. 


- October 31st, 1918. 
HE town was preparing for the Day of the Dead, and white 
chrysanthemums were being sold at the street corners. A 
mad, black crowd carried the flowers with it. This year there 
will not be any for the cemeteries; the quick adorn themselves 
with that which belongs to the dead. 

Flowers of the graveyard, symbols of decay, white chrysan- 
themums. A town beflowered like a grave, under a hopeless sky. 
Such is Budapest on the 3lst of October, 1918. 

Between the rows of houses shabby, drenched flags wave on 
their staffs, and the pavement is covered with dirt. Torn bits of 
paper, pieces of posters, crushed white flowers mixed in the mud. 
The town is as filthy and as gloomy as a foul tavern after a 
night’s debauch. 

This night Count Michael Karolyi’s National Council has 
grasped the reins of power. 

So low have we fallen! Anger and inexpressible bitterness 
assailed me. Against my will, with an irresistible obsession, my 
eyes were reading over and over again the inscriptions on strips 
of red, white, and green paper which were pasted on the shop 
windows in unceasing repetition: “Long live the Hungarian 
‘National Council.” * * * Who has wanted this council? Who 
has asked for it? Why do they stand it? 

ER eT a ee a a 


I reached the Elizabeth Bridge. In irregular ranks disarmed 


Bosnian soldiers marched past me, most of them carrying small 
military trunks on their shoulders. The little wooden boxes 
moved irregularly up and down in rhythm with their steps, which 
had lost their discipline. The soldiers cheer and cannot under- 
stand what it all means. 

A motor lorry came up the bridge towards me. The electric 
trams have stopped, and the whole road belonged to the lorry. It 
raced along furiously, noisily, like a crazy wild animal that has 
escaped captivity. Armed young ruffians and soldiers stood on it, 
shouting; and a boy, looking like an apprentice, lifted his rifle 
with an effort and fired it into the air. The boy was small, the 
rifle nearly as long as himself. Everything seemed so incredible, 
so unnatural. 

Posters, fastened to poles, were floating in the air. Under- 
neath, in a steady throng, people passed incessantly, walking as if 
under compulsion, as if they could not stop, as if they had lost 
the power of altering their direction. It was as though some 
huge dark animal crawled along the pavement, a yoke on its 
neck, and as it crawled slowly it cheered. 

I felt an inarticulate cry rising-in my throat, and I wanted to 
shout to them to stop and to turn back. But in the flowing crowd 
there was already something like predestination, something which 
cannot be stopped. And yet occasionally its course was deviated. 
The throng parted now and then, and in between motor cars 
passed in regular short jerks. And in the cars, decorated with 


national colored ribbons and white chrysanthemums, were typ- 


ically Semitic faces. Behind them, in the middle of the road, 
the human waves closed up again. 

I turned off into a by-street. A peasant’s little wooden cart 
came towards me. Swabian peasant women from Hidegkut were 
being shaken about in it, gay and broad among the milk cans. 
Suddenly—I did not notice whence they came—three sailors 
stepped into the cart’s path. One caught hold of the horse’s 
bridle while the other two jumped on to the cart. Everything 
happened in a flash. At first the women thought it was a joke, 
and turned their stupid young faces to each other with a grin. 
But the sailors meant no joke. With curses they pushed the 
women off the cart and, as if they were doing the most natural 
thing in the world, in broad daylight, in the middle of the city, 
and in sight of a crowd of people, they calmly drove off with some- 
body else’s property. The whip cracked and the little cart went 
off in rapid jerks. Only then did the women realize what had 
happened. With loud shrieks they called for help and pointed 
where the cart had gone to. But the street was lazy and cow- 
ardly, and did not come to the rescue. Men passed by, shrinking 
from contact with other people’s troubles, as\ if they were in- 
fectious. 

It was all so helpless and ugly. It seemed to me that all of us 
who passed there had lost something. I dared not follow up the 
trend of my thoughts. 

Under the porch of the next house two ruffians attacked a 
young officer. One of them had a big carving knife in his hand. 
They howled threats. A stick rose and the lieutenant’s cap was 


knocked off his head. Dirty hands snatched him by the throat.. 


The knife moved near his collar—the stars were cut off it. The 
cross of his order and the gold medal on his chest jangled to- 
gether. The mob roared. The little lieutenant stood bareheaded 
in the middle of the circle, his face as white as snow. He said 
nothing, did not even defend himself, only his shoulders shook 
convulsively. With a clumsy movement, like a child who starts 
weeping, he passed the back of his left hand across his eyes. 
Poor little lieutenant! I noticed now that his right sleeve was 
empty to the shoulder. 
lsh: Hive, eer See Suk MIL ga he eee ee 

Near the church of the Franciscans a thronging crowd pushed 
me to the wall, so that I could not move. In front of me small 
urchins wormed themselves like moles through the crowd— 
_ Galician boys, with payes—locks hanging down in front of their 
ears—who were present and yet invisible, whose passage was only 
signalled by the shrinking of people’s shoulders, just as the un- 
derground road of the mole is marked by the mole hills above. 

The air was full of disturbing noises, and cheering was audible 
from the end of the road. A motor lorry clattered towards the 
Town Hall, reeling sailors, armed to the teeth, standing on it with 
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THE HOUSE OF PARLIA- 
MENT 


Looking across the Danube from 

the old town of Buda, the gray 

mass of the House of Parlia- 

ment rises against the sky as a 

symbol of the growth of the for- 
mer suburb of Pest. 


wide-spread legs. Red ribbons floated from their overcoats, and 
they bellowed songs. Soldiers, students, ragged women, streamed 
along. In the uproar two gentlemen were pushed to my side near 
the church wall. One was extremely excited: “I know it from 
a quite reliable source,” he said. “They are looting in the suburbs. 
The stores too. Yesterday Karolyi’s agents armed the workmen 
of the arsenal. Thirty thousand armed.workmen! At the rail- 


way station the mob disarmed the soldiers.” | 


* * * KK KK K KK KK OK OK 


November 2nd. 

Motor cars rushed past me. Overhead aeroplanes were circling 
and strewing leaflets among the crowd: “The glorious revolu- 
tion! The people have conquered!” Leaflets on the ground, 
leaflets in the gutter, leaflets everywhere. 

The great gray mass of the House of Parliament hid the 
Danube from our sight like a petrified lace curtain. On its walls 
the ancient coats of arms of various countries, the monuments of 
past Kings, appeared and disappeared in the mist like a dissolving 
view. At the sides of the building the square extended to the 
river, and the ghostly outlines of a bronze figure on horseback 
stood out against the background of mist-covered Buda: the 
statue of Andrassy, the great Minister of Foreign Affairs. In 
the haze it seemed that the rider moved, as though he wanted to 
turn his steed and ride away to the sound of brazen horse-shoes, 
back along the banks of the Danube, to see if the river had 
changed its course—the river which had imposed upon the lands 
between the Black Forest and the Black Sea the alliance which 
he had written on paper. Had it left its bed, had it dried up, that 
great Danube, the ancient zone across Europe’s body, that some 
man should be so bold as to tear up the scrap of paper which 
confirmed the bond? Mist rose over the yellow waves. The 
poisoned town threw its image across a veil into the river and 
poisoned its waters. And the stream carried the poison, and per- 
haps by tomorrow the land it crosses may already writhe with 


internal pains. 


* OK OF OK OK OK OK OK * K K 


November 3rd. 

The lamp-lighter came up the street. The glass over the lamps 
rattled and the little flames flared up. Over the bridge an arc of 
light appeared in the mist rising from the river. In the tunnel 
under the Castle Hill old-fashioned lamps lit up the damp walls. 
Two soldiers were walking in front of me, otherwise the tunnel 
was practically empty. Their voices resounded from the roof 
—they were quarreling in a strange thieves’ jargon. On the other 
side a well-dressed man came towards us on the pavement. The 
two soldiers discussed something in their incomprehensible lingo, 
then crossed together to the other side, saluted the stranger and, 
as if asking him a question, bent towards him. Obviously they 
were asking him the time. The gentleman drew his watch. One 
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THE ROYAL CASTLE AT 
BUDA 


K4rolyi ruled from this palace of 
the Hapsburgs—in front of which 
stands a statue of Prince Eugene 
of Savoy—until the royal residence 
fell into the hands of the prole- 
tarians of Béla Kin. 


of the soldiers grasped him suddenly by the shoulders, the other 
bent over him. A loud shout rolled away under the vault, and 
the next moment the two soldiers were running in their heavy 
boots with loud clatter towards the other end of the tunnel. It 
was quickly done and created no sensation. The whole thing 
was quite in keeping with our daily life nowadays. 

This night, vagabond soldiers again visited the empty villa and 
shots were fired near the garden. The dogs barked no more. 
Have they been shot, or have they got accustomed to it? 

Pet ee ea EA, a ok) 
November Sth. 

In the evening I was on Red Cross duty at the railway station. 
The clock on St. Rocus’ chapel proclaimed it half-past six. The 
trams, crammed full, raced down the street, with people hanging 
on outside like bunches of grapes. It was impossible to get into 
one. I had to walk, and as I came to the more remote parts 
of the town I remembered October 31st. The pavement was 
thronged with criminal-looking men, suspicious vagabonds, 
drunken sailors, Galician Jews in their gabardines. Whence did 
this rabble come? Or did it always live here among us, only we 
did not not know it? 

The neighborhood of the station was swarming with people. 
Disarmed, ragged.soldiers sold cigarettes and sticky sweets; one 
or two asked for alms. Near the wall, on a stair covered with a 
waterproof, some obscene books were lying about. Dirty men 
sold pencils, purses, tobacco. A boy in a gabardine offered 
broken bits of chocolate from a tray. There was something 
Balkan in this noisy scene ; a Red Cross flag floated over the murky 
street. People went freely in and out through the doors of the 
station. No tickets were required—anyhow, it would be impos- 
sible to stop the mob—the guards had gone. Russian soldiers in 
sheepskin caps, Roumanian and Serbian prisoners of war, like a 
stampeded herd, broke through the throng. These at least could 
go home. And my hand went to my heart. 

Wounded soldiers, drinking tea and eating slices of bread, sat 
on the benches in the carbolic-scented air of the former Royal 
waiting-room which was lit up-sparsely. It was the first time I 
had been on duty since the Revolution. During the many years 
of war so many stretchers had gone through this Red Cross 
room, so much suffering and moaning and knocking of crutches, 
that it seemed to me now as if all these turned back with re- 
proaches and asked continually: “What good was that sea of 
suffering, all these deaths, if this is to be the end of the road?” 

Oe ee ee eee, ee, 
November 25th. 

It was getting dark. Here and there the sparsely subdued 
glimmer of the gas-lamps made a pretense of lighting the streets ; 
dust-bins full of garbage stood in front of the houses, but nobody 
could be found to cart them away. The air was saturated with 
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an acid, unwholesome smell, which fostered the epidemic that 
had raged in the town for weeks, creeping in through filthy 
entrances, climbing the dirty stairs, and, in the chill of fireless 
houses, laying its hand on the hearts of the inhabitants. 

When I reached the little street I wanted, it was practically in 
darkness. Only the shop windows cast square patches of light 
on the footpath. I entered a little shop in one of whose mean 
windows some old china was displayed. The shelves, the tables, 
every available space was filled with broken china, and the 
repairer sat among the debris, with his hat on his head and in 
his winter coat, looking for all the world like a picture by a 
Dutch master. He had noble features, and his white beard cov- 
ered his chest, and on his first finger he wore an old ring with 
a coat of arms. One day when I had gone there he had told me 
that he came of a county family. He had owned land, and a 
nice house with a pillared court, under the shade of old trees; 
he used to drive a four-in-hand and to collect china as a hobby. 
Somehow the land, the house, the horses disappeared ; so did his 
collection, and the only thing that was left to him was the art of 
repairing broken porcelain by which he now eked out.a sort of 
living. 

When I had finished my business with him I did not go straight 
home. One street after another seemed to call me, and I walked 
on, thinking sadly of that old Hungarian’s fate. Shop after shop 
I passed, all with Jewish names—marine stores, crockery shops, 
tallow chandlers, small bazaars. A few years ago their owners 
had lived in Galicia, and all of a sudden they had appeared in 
the streets of Pest selling boot laces. They had never shouldered 
a hod, never carried bricks, never followed the plough, but made 
money without hard work, by buying and selling; now they had 
their shop, the cradle of millions. They start their careers in the 
narrow streets in which our own folk end theirs. 

Somehow I had wandered into the crowded streets of Buda- 
pest’s ghetto. These streets had been fixed by nobody as the 
abode of the invading Jews. The times have passed long ago 
when a Jew was not allowed to stay a night either in Buda or in 
Pest, and when he could own neither house nor shop. In fifty 
years they have conquered the town, and yet they have formed 
for themselves a little ghetto of their very own. They have in- 
vaded whole streets, occupying tenement houses, in which they 
can live among themselves. The newly built streets and houses 
soon become filthy, and the entrances vomited the same odor 
which I have smelt in the ghettoes of Amsterdam, Rome and 
Venice. 

As I looked up I felt as if I were in a foreign town whose 
houses were silently conspiring in the dark above the lighted 
shops. I had never noticed it before, but there seemed to be here 
a secret, antagonistic life which had nothing in common with 
ours, from which we were excluded. The mask was dropped 
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THE TRIUMPH OF RED REVOLUTION 


; < 


It was from the steps of the House of Parliament, that had wit- 
nessed the victory of Karolyi’s National Council, that Bela Kun 
announced the advent of proletarian government. 


and the character of the streets became visible. The sense of 
security of this foreign race had increased to such an extent that 
it forgot to hide itself. It had been dissembling for a good while, 
though, and we had lived here, and had heard and seen nothing. 
We did not trouble about the course of events, and while they 
clasped hands fanatically, from the gin shops at the village end, 
from tenement houses, editorial offices, shops, banks, and palaces, 
over five continents, we forsaken 
Hungarians could not hold to- 
gether even in our own little 
country. 

Some of us begin to see clearly 
today, though what is happening 
now happened yesterday, too— 
then in secretive darkness, now in 
open daylight. The immigrants 
have effaced the features of our 
race from the land, have dug out 
our souls from our national af- 
fairs and substituted their faces, 
their soul. This evil work has 
been going on for a long time. 

The people who came from for- 
eign lands were foreign to us only, 
but not to the people of the ghetto. 
They whispered things we did not 
hear, went to the ghetto of some 
other town, whispered again, and 
again went on and on.  Trotski 
had been in Budapest—he had 
lived here years ago. Others 
came, too, people whose co- 
Yeligionists alone knew what they 
were after. We only saw worms 
that cringed, we never listened to 
what they said to each other. 

I felt as if the whole quarter 
were speaking, as if every house, 
every street in it were quoting 
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from the ancient book of its inhabitants: “A people which have 
eyes to see, and see not; they have ears to hear, and hear not.” 

My wandering eyes were suddenly arrested by the sight of three 
men. One had the features of a negro, the second a heavy, fat 
face, and the third was quite small, with red eyelids and white 
eyelashes. Their heads were close together. When I stopped in 
front of a shop window and pretended to look at its contents 
they stopped talking, and I saw by the reflection in the window 
that they looked at me, nodded at one another, and moved on. 
Two others, clad in gabardines, came toward me. They wore 
fur caps and gesticulated violently with dirty hands raised to the 
level of their shoulders. One was speaking; the other listened 
with his eyes fixed on the ground and with dirty fingers caught 
hold of the lock dangling from the side of his head and drew it 
out straight to his chin. He stood like that for a time, reflec- 
tively, and occasionally mumbled a word. Then, noticing that I 
was looking at him, he stopped in the middle of a word and let 
his lock go; it curled up to his ear like a spring. Then they 
went on. 

King Street swarmed around me. Unkempt, fat women stood 
in the doorways, silk dresses rustled on the pathway, and the 
smell of filth mingled with that of cheap scent. Children 
shrieked. From the entrances of restaurant with Hebrew names 
the reek of garlic spread into the’'stréet. The doors of small 
shops opened and closed continually, and the articles suspended 
on them swung about; chains and watches rattled against the 
panes, stockings and ribbons fluttered to and fro, and the medley 
of badly lit windows displayed old clothes, confectionery, plucked 
geese, jewelry, boots. A woman passed, pushing along a peram- 
bulator laden with soap. On the street corner a bandy-legged 
little monster in a gabardine sold figs and blinked with dull eyes 
at the passers-by. A red-bearded man stopped near him. They 
spoke fast and their lips moved as if they had gulped down some 
burning hot mouthfuls of something. As I approached them the 
red-bearded one turned abruptly round and slipped into a gold- 
smith’s shop. I looked after him. A quaint old watch was hang- 
ing in the shop window. I wondered what they wanted for it. 

The chains hanging from the entrance door tinkled as I went 
in. A shaded lamp hung from the smoky ceiling low above the 
glazed counter, in which rings and ear-rings were displayed on 
velvet cushions. Several people were standing in a corner, but 
as soon as they saw me they retired to the back of the shop. 
Only a fat, flabby girl remained, and as she asked me what I 
wanted she fingered her untidy black hair and scratched herself. 
Meanwhile she watched the door, and when it opened bent 
quickly over the counter and pointed with her grimy thumb over 
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There are violently differing opinions regarding Karolyi; Cécile Tormay hates him with a burning 
hatred as the betrayer of his caste and country, while others look upon him as a devoted patriot 
whose efforts were frustrated by the forces of circumstance. 
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her shoulder. 
typical face, passed behind me and joined the others. 
came in and he, too, was called in to join the group. Many voices 
whispered mysteriously in the room at the back of the shop. I 
listened attentively, straining my ears to hear something, one 
sentence of all this talk, which was not meant for us and was only 
mentioned among themselves—but I could not understand a word. 


A well-dressed man in a fur coat, and with a 
Then a sailor 


“Tm afraid it won’t do,” 
the shop in disgust. 

I walked fast, almost running through the crowd, as if I were 
escaping the meshes of a conspiracy which floated in the air but 
which one could not grasp, because as soon as one touched it, it 
fell to pieces like slime. 

The whole quarter was on the lookout for some prey. Its 
streets were haunted by some premeditated crime. In its houses 
a greedy monster, which has never shut its eyes for a thousand 
years, kept vigil. 

* 


I said to the girl, and hurried out of 
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November 30th. 

A yellow fog has descended on the town. The houses have 
disappeared in it, and the rooms are dark, as if the windows were 
covered outside with mud-colored blinds. Though it is forenoon, 
the lamps are burning in the houses, as if a corpse were laid out 
in every room in the town. I never saw a fog like it. It looks 
the very picture of our lives. 

Fog—clinging, dense fog. People choke as they walk, in an 
accursed land; they slip about in the sticky, heavy mud, and can 
neither halt nor run. A doomed city is our prison. The hearts 
are cold, we have no light, and all the doors are shut. Streets 
end in darkness, and at the street corners cold blasts strike one, 
coming no one knows whence. One cannot escape it. One has 
to go on, under dark windows, through the fog, across deadly 
alleys. Nobody looks out of the houses, and there is no sign of 
life about. The air seems to be a sloppy glue, closing suddenly 
over one’s mouth like a horrible, gigantic hand, and stopping 
one’s breath. We shudder with discomfort and misery, and if 
we try to lay hold of something solid, the walls recede before 
our groping hands, and the doors move like ghosts. They are not 
locked, just ajar, and they open noiselessly inward. Behind 
them somebody stands and waits, waits with open eyes in the 
dark, conscious of some awful news impending: Hungary has 
lost something again. In the next street, in all the streets about 
us, red ferocious beasts are lurking with soft noiseless steps, 
ready to pounce. 

That is our present life. Fog, yellow, clinging fog, in which 
the town, with all its streets and houses, glides on mud towards 
a bottomless abyss. 

ee EE Se a ae ae ee ee 
February 20th-22nd, 1919. 

As one looks back on distant days they seem to melt into one 
like a row of men moving away, and yet they passed singly and 
each had its own individuality. Long ago the days smiled and 


‘were pleasant, now all that is changed. One day stares at us, 


frigid, relentlessly, another turns aside, and one feels there is 
mischief in its face; some of them look back threateningly after 
they have passed. 


. rabble: 
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BUDAPEST 
Before the war, the 
capital of Hungary 
was second only to 
Vienna in impor- 
tance in the dual 
monarchy, and was 
justly famous for 
its lovely situation 
and splendid build- 

ings. 


Such are the present ones. When they have passed they still 
look back at us and mumble something that sounds like ‘“‘there is 
worse to come.” We refuse to believe it, our common-sense re- 
volts against the prophecy, because our common-sense has come 
to the end of its power of enduring misfortune. Even jungles 
come to an end, and if they do not we tear a path through the 
tangle of their thorns, tread them down, and, at the price of 
whatever wounds and loss of blood, regain the open country. 

The masses have lost their illusions concerning Karolyi’s re- 
public, for they are colder and hungrier than ever. History 
always reaches a turning point when there is no more bread and 
misery becomes past endurance. Logically there must be a 
change, and what change could there be but the resurrection of 
the country? Hope, which has come to naught, must become a 
reality in March. . At any rate we flatter ourselves with 
this belief, so that we may find strength for life and work though 
the streets whisper a different tale, nay, sometimes they shout it 
aloud, and last Thursday they baptized it with blood to prove 
that they meant it. 

Béla Kun’s staff has called the work-shirking rabble together. 
One day they stir the people up against the landlords, next day 
they agitate among the disbanded soldiers to induce them to raise 
impossible claims; today it was the turn of the unemployed. 

Potatoes are rotting in the ground and last year’s maize can- 
not be gathered. There is nobody in the town to sweep the 
streets, to cart the garbage, to carry a load. At the railway sta- 
tion starving officers do porters’ work. ‘The evicted officials of 
occupied territories hire themselves out as laborers on farms. 
Meanwhile at their meetings the Communists court the idle 
“You have lost your jobs in consequence of the terrible 
bath of blood; the time has come to get your own back; up, to 
arms!” 

So the mob went to Visegrad Street, where Béla Kun and his 
friends stirred it up still more and finally provided it with arms. 
With wild screams the furious crowd thereupon poured out into 


the boulevard, armed women, young ruffians with hand- 
grenades. ‘“‘Long live Communism,” rose the shout. Somebody 
exclaimed: “Let’s go to the ‘People’s Voice!’” And the crowd, 


which had learned from the Socialists how to sack the editorial 
offices of Christian and middle-class newspapers, went on to 
storm the offices of the all-powerful organ of Social Democracy. 
The destructive instinct knows no bounds. The alarmed secre- 
tariat of the Socialist party appealed for help to the police and 
the armed forces, but before the sailors and the people’s guard 
had reached the street its pavement was covered with blood. 
Fifty constables awaited the crowd in a street; shots fired by the 
mob were the signals for a mad fusillade; from windows and 
attics machine guns were trained on the unfortunate police and 
a shower of hand-grenades fell on the building of the “People’s 
Voice.” It was a well-prepared battle, the first real test of the 
Communists’ power. 

It failed. . The Communist leaders remained in the back- 
ground, and the rabble, left to itself without guidance, abandoned 
the field with such a bloody head that all desire for further 
fighting has gone out of it for the present. It is said that the 
dead in this street battie numbered eight, and that over a hundred 
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UNITED PEST AND BUDA 


As late as the beginning of the last century, Pest was merely a suburb of the old town of Buda and 
was occupied only by German merchants; but gradually the center of business and of government 
A modern suspension bridge links the 


shifted, and now Pest thrives while Buda lives in the past. 
two towns that were united in 1873. 


injured had to be admitted to hospitals. It was late in the evening 
and we could still hear wild firing going on in the direction of 
the fight. Even late at night occasional rifle shots were heard. 
Then came the news in Friday’s paper that at daybreak the 
Communist leaders had been arrested. Szamuelly’s room was 
found empty; on the table lay a piece of paper and on it was 
written: “Dear Father, don’t look for me; there is trouble, I 
must fly.” Most of the others were captured: Béla Kun was 
taken in his flat, and at the prison the policemen, infuriated by 
the death of their comrades, beat him within an inch of his life, 
indeed he only saved it by shamming death, and the constables 
left him in his cell without finishing: him off. 

In consequence of the attack on the “People’s Voice” the 
Social Democratic party declared a general strike. All work was 
forbidden, the traffic stopped in the capital’s main streets, the 
shop shutters put up, and even the cafés and restaurants were 
closed. The town looked as if it had gone blind; all along the 
streets closed gray lids covered its eyes of glass. There was no 
traffic at all. All vehicles had disappeared, and nothing but ma- 
chine guns passed along the roads. At the various corners of the 
boulevards soldiers lounged beside their piled rifles. 

There were processions everywhere. I met one group, ad- 
vancing under a red flag and consisting of well over a thousand 
people, most of them wearing white aprons smeared with patches 
of blood. They swung huge axes, knives, and choppers over 
their heads, and all were covered with blood. They looked as if 


they had murdered half the town, and wherever they went they 


shrieked: ‘“‘Long live the proletarian revolution!” 

“Who are these kindly people?” I asked a hag with the face of 
a witch, who was cheering them enthusiastically from the pave- 
ment. 

“The butchers’ guild,” She said proudly; “Social Democrats, 
every one of them. 

Nor were the Communists idle. Armed bands of them threat- 
ened the police stations and prisons, supporting their demands 
with hand-grenades and clamoring for the immediate release of 
their leaders and the delivery into their hands of the constables 
who had beaten Béla Kun. 

Meanwhile something was going on in the dark. The tone of 
the Social Democratic press has changed suddenly and.now the 
Government threatens the counter-revolution with more vehe- 
mence than before, asserting that the formation of a new party by 
Count Stephen Bethlen is a more sinister crime than the mur- 
derous attempts of the Communists. With a sharp change of 
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attitude, “The People’s Voice” 
asks for the punishment of the 
const ibles who ill-treated Béla 
Kun, and writes threateningly of 
Bethlen’s party and the National 
Association of Hungarian Wo- 
men: “Through the one of them 
the men, through the other the 
women raise their voices, and be- 
cause the revolution has not yet 
made use of the gallows, they give 
as shameless and impudent an ac- 
cent to their appeals as if the gal- 
lows were absolutely excluded 
from among the weapons of de- 
fense the revolution might use. . . .” 

And while the official paper of 
the Social Democrats writes like 
this, the evening paper, Az Est, 
which for the last few months has 
boasted of having been the prin- 
cipal agent in preparing and bring- 
ing about the October revolution, 
now seeks to inspire the minds of 
its readers in favor of another 
revolution by exciting sympathy 
and pity for Béla Kun. 

Every day the attitude of the 
Government becomes less compre- 
hensible. It is openly said in town 
that Karolyi is in communication 
with the Communists. He tele- 
phoned orders that the leaders 


should be well cared for in prison, 


and then sent messages to them 
through his confidants, Landler and Jeszenszky, and made his 
wife pay them a visit. Countess Michael Karolyi, accompanied 
by Jeszenszky, who is called Karolyi’s aide-de-camp, went to see 
Béla Kun in the prison to which he had been transferred. She 
actually took him flowers, and saw to it herself that the arrested 
Communists were provided with spring mattresses, feather beds, 
blankets, good food, and tobacco. ; 


Karolyi, the guilty megalomaniac, becomes more and more of © 


an enigma. He wanted to rule; to attain power he had to ruin 
poor, befooled Hungary and make an alliance with every enemy 
of the country. It was cruel logic, disgraceful, but it was logic. 
But that he should now ally himself with the enemies of his own 
power seems to indicate softening of the brain. 
feeble-mindedness manifests itself daily in all his declarations 
and pronouncements in a more grotesque shape, in him as well 
as in his wife. The stories about them become more and more 
extravagant. 


The other day he had a kinematograph film taken of his pro- — 


jected entry into the royal castle, yet dares not have it exhibited. 
He had a stage erected, red carpets were laid, lacqueys in court 
livery stood in a row, and he made his state entry with his wife, 
assisted by some actors. Something went wrong with the film, 
so they started anew and played the whole comedy over again. 

Then there is the tale about Countess Karolyi’s attempt to play 
the ministering angel. She had the royal table linen cut to pieces, 
and the stiff, hard damask with the royal arms and crown on it 
was sent to proletarian infants to be used as pilches! 

The other day the military band was playing in St. George’s 
square. It struck up the ‘“Marseillaise.” As if by magic, a win- 
dow of the Prime Minister’s residence opened, and Countess 


Karolyi leaned out and waved her hand. Then the band began 


to play the Hungarian national anthem; Countess Karolyi retired 
at once and shut her window in a hurry. 

Receptions are organized up in the castle. Real Hungarian 
society, which lives in retirement, practically in mourning, has 
severed all contact with the Karolyis; but they have found a 
remedy for this. Their receptions are reported in the newspa- 
pers, and among those mentioned as being present are people who 
cut them in the street. The other day, to my consternation, I 
found my own name in one of the lists, but when I tried to pro- 
test through the press no newspaper would print my letter. | 

A few days ago Karolyi gave a state dinner in honor of two 
Italian gentlemen, who, as simple private individuals, had come 

(Continued on page 66) 


And this same. 
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THIS IS ENGLAND 


The charm of lingland does not lie in great cities, for outside of London there are few that attract the traveler, but rather in its infinitely 

varied countryside, its old-world villages, its cathedral and university towns about which clusters the history of the nation’s civilization, and 

is many ruins that recall the days of Roman occupation, the struggle of the Saxons against the invader, and the triumph of Norman arms. 

The cathedrals of Hngiand are a glory for all the world to view, the villages are a refuge from the demands of an urgent modern life, anid 
the woods and rivers are as lovely as any on earth. 


JOHN KNOX’S HOUSE IN EDINBURGH Pos 


The capital of Scotland, magnificently situated on wooded 
ridges, is divided into an Old Town and a New Town: the 
first is distinguished by its lofty houses of ten or twelve 
stories while the latter, begun in the second half of the 
18th century, is marked by a more lowly but more massive 
architecture. The projecting front of the house where 
John Knox—the great Scotch reformer—is supposed to have 
lived, makes it a prominent landmark on High Street. 


BOSTON MARKET PLACK 

Boston, which gave its name to our American city, is an 

old seaport of timbered houses, and now a railway cen- 
ter, some thirty miles from Lincoln. 
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; TINTERN ABBEY 
in the heart of the beautiful Wye Valley, stands Tintern Abbey. 
one of the most romantic ruins in all England, with a history that 
dates back to its Cistercian founders of the 12th century. 


EDINBURGH 
CASTLE AND 
THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY 
Looming _ over 
Princes Street, Ed- 
inburgh Castle, the 
ancient stronghold 
of the Scottish 
Kings, surmounts a 
wooded crag. 
Within the castle 
one may view a 
richly stored mu- 
seum and armory, 
stand in the room 
where James I of 
England was born, 
and visit a chapel 
that is the oldest 
building in Edin- 
burgh. The Na- 
tional Gallery, in 
the foreground, 
contains a fine col- 
lection of paint- 

ings. 
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ELY CATHEDRAL 


Fifteen miles from Cambridge, in the 
little town of Ely, set in a broad ex- 
panse of level fens, stands Ely Cathedral, 
one of the loveliest churches in England. 
Its site, in the midst of wide lawns and 
towering trees, is above the marshes on 
which the Saxons made their last stand 
against the Norman invader. The ca- 
thedral is famous architecturally for its 
many storied tower, its perfect Octagon, 
its stone carvings, and its beautiful 
chapels. Viewing it from a distance, or 
standing within its high, dim nave, Ely 
seems. a perfect realization of an artist’s 
dream; one writer has called it “the only 
truly Gothie dome in existence.” The 
present structure, which was begun in 
1083, occupies the site of an abbey that 
was founded in the latter half of the 7th 
century by Etheldreda. 


LINCOLN CA'THEDRAL 


Crowning a hill in the old town 
of Lincoln, stands a cathedral 
that is a perfect example of 
early English style. It is said 
to have been originally built by 
Bishop Hugh, toward the close 
of the 11th century, but since 
that time it has undergone sey- 
eral restorations following fires 
and an earthquake. It was a 
namesake of Bishop Hugh’s 
who was supposed to have been 


YORK CATHEDRAL 
York rivals, and even surpasses, 
Chester as a medieval town; here 
the new seems strangely out of 
place. By virtue of its setting, its 
Gothic nobility, and the purity of 
its ornament, York Cathedral (on 
the right) is one of the loveliest of 
churches. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


put to death in the famous 

Jew’s House in Lincoln, the leg- 

end of which recalls the fan- 

tastic medieval belief that the 

Jews practiced certain strange 

rites for which Christian blood 
. was essential. 


Westminster Abbey, one of the 


-most famous buildings in the 


world, stands’on the site of a 
legendary church that was built 
by a Saxon king in the early 
years of the seventh century. 
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CANTERBURY 
CATHEDRAL 


The ancient town of 
Canterbury, rich in 
Saxon_and Norman 
history, is the seat 
of the Primate of all 
England, the heart 
of the English 
church, and a sym- 
bol of our civiliza- 
tion. The cathedral, 
which took four cen- 
turies in building, is 
set as few churches 
are, in the midst of 
vast lawns and en- 
compassing walls. 
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her famous Castles, Cathedrals and Picturesque Old 
Towns and Villages, you must do it by motor car 


Great Britain is a country peculiarly adapted to 
motor touring. The excellent roads, the country- 
side with its ever-changing scenery, the many quaint 
old places passed through and the old-fashioned inns. 
where travellers find cleanliness above reproach and 
good food well served, lend to motoring a pleasure 
and interest unequalled in any other country. _ 


The finest and most efficient motor car hire service in Great 
Britain, organized especially to meet the requirements of 
Americans visiting Europe, with especial reference to Great 
Britain, supplying only the best up-to-date cars, handsomely 
appointed and comfortably equipped, and driven by experi- 
enced, reliable and attentive chauffeurs, is provided by the 
Fraser-McLean Auto Tours & Hire Service Company. 


Established in 1907, this Company has built up an extensive 
patronage among Americans from all parts of the U. S. who 
have visited the old country. It has on file hundreds of let- 
ters from well-known people expressing their satisfaction 
with the service and treatment of the Company. 


Having made motor’ touring a special study, the Company 
has planned a great variety of routes covering those parts of 
Great Britain that have a special appeal to Americans. 


Each route embraces much interest in the way of ancient 
Cathedrals, Castles, and places of literary associations. They 
are also planned so as to traverse as far as possible districts 
noted for their beautiful scenery. 


Clients have, of course, complete freedom of choice as to the 
route they wish to follow, and can rely upon the manage- 
ment of the Company for its co-operation and advice in plan- 
ning tours which will embody their individual ideas. 


The Company’s tariffs are arranged on a flexible basis—viz: 
permitting you to travel at your expense for gasoline, oil, 
chauffeur’s meals and accommodations, etc.; or at a fixed rate 
to include every expense of car, driver and garages en route; 
or including all expenses, hotel accommodations and meals, 
tips, admission fees to places of interest, etc., and the ser- 
vices of a Courier. 


The Company’s drivers are carefully selected for their reli- 
ability, experience and general touring knowledge. Many of 
them are capable of driving through any tourable parts of 
Europe, speaking the languages and having good knowledge 
concerning many of the principal parts of interest en route. 


As the demand for cars from May to Sep- 
tember is exceedingly great, it is highly 
advisable that orders should be placed as 
far ahead as can possibly be arranged. 


FRASER-McLEAN AUTO TOURS & HIRE C0. 


Bank Building, 16 St. James’s Street 
LONDON, S. W. 1 


’ Cablegrams and Telegrams: 


Telephones: 
Macfra, Piccy, Londen 


Regent 1450—Reg-nt 1451 


Castle Combe, Nr. Bath. 


No English Tour Is Complete Which 
Does Not Include 


BATH 


A. D. 54—1923. 


HE oldest part of the Baths of BATH dates from 
the middle of the First Century—the latest addition 
was opened within the past few weeks. 


For over eight hundred years—perhaps longer—the Hot 
Springs of BATH have been restoring health and 
strength to the sick and suffering but never with greater 
benefit than today when scientific methods and modern 
equipment render the BATH CURE both efficacious and 
enjoyable. 


Further excavations now being conducted add to the 
interest of the Roman Baths, still to be seen in wonder- 
ful preservation. 


Glastonbury, ‘Wells, Cheddar, Stonehenge, and the coast 
resorts of the Bristol Channel; picturesque old-world vil- 


lages and scenes of West Country beauty lie within easy 
distance all around BATH. 


for all information concerning 


Britain’s Premier Health Resort 


Write to Spa Director, JOHN HATTON, for 
“NOTES FOR VISITORS FROM OVERSEAS” 
Hotel List and Handbook to the Cure. 


Booklets may also he obtained from the Information Bureau, 
National Travel Club, 7 West 16th St., New York. 
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BATH 


The position of Bath 
among the great wa- 
tering places of the 
world has been un- 
disputed since Roman 
times, and the town, 
which is still the fa- 
vorite resort of fash- 
ionable England, has 
a notable social his- F 

tory. Here Roman officers sought relief from arduous campaigns, in the healing waters of the hot 
springs. Here Beau Nash held sway in the famous Pump Room, lording it over the beauty ana 
fashion of his day, an undisputed social arbiter—the king of Bath. The waters of Bath are the 
only natural hot springs in Britain—their temperature is 120°—and they are rich in radium emana- 
tion, to which is attributed a large share of their therapeutic effect. The Emperor Claudius, recog- 
nizing the remarkable properties of these waters, built baths here that covered an area 900 feet long 
and 350 feet wide. These Roman baths were excavated toward the close of the 19th century, and 
two of them are pictured in the photographs above. On the ‘right is a view of the Abbey Church 
of Bath as seen from the windows of the Pump Room. This abbey was built in the 16th century 

on the site of a 7th century- nunnery. 
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OXFORD 


Surrounded by gently sloping 
hills, Oxford is one of the most 
famous university towns in the 
world. Growing up around a 
nunnery that was- founded in 
the 8th century, Oxford at- 
tracted many eminent scholars, 
and a hundred years after its 
establishment in the 12th cen- 
tury the university was one of 
the most important centers of 
learning in all Europe. 


CHESTER 


Chester (below), the capital of 
Cheshire on the River Dee, 
claims to be the most medieval 
town in England. The town is 
surrounded by an ancient wall, 
is rich in Roman ruins, and was 
the last to surrender to William 
the Conqueror. In the Cheese 
Market, behind the Town Hall, 
the famous Cheshire cheeses are 
sold once a month. 
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The GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY of ENGLAND 
“The LINE to HISTORIC SHRINES” 


Chester 


Footsteps of 
Sebastian Cabot 
Martin Frobisher 
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Count 
of ees 


Bras 


Drake and 
the Sea Kings 
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Mayflower’ | ; 3 


From the rock-bound coast of Cornwall to the peaceful land 
of Shakespeare—from Jordan’s Meeting House to Plymouth 
Hoe, the Great Western Railway traverses from end to end all 
the notable historic sites which in the far-off seventeenth cen- 
tury played so prominent a part in the foundation of New 
England, or were closely connected with some remarkable 
occurrence in the history of the United States. 

Within the compass of a single week the American pilgrim 
is able, by the aid of the Great Western, to visit the TRAVEL 
Shrines of the Western Shires shown on this page. 

Passengers landing in Liverpool or Plymouth can, as will be 
seen by the map, visit many of these places on their way to 
London. Passengers landing at Southampton and traveling to 
London first will find all these historic sites and scenes easily 
accessible by the magnificent express trains of the Great 
Western Railway from Paddington Station. | 

The Great Western Railway Company has published the fol- 
lowing illustrated Guide books, replete with practical informa- 
tion and splendid maps, which will be of great value and inter- 
est to American travelers to these places. 


HISTORIC SITES AND SCENES OF ENGLAND 
Price 25e. Post free, 35c. 


HOLIDAY HAUNTS GUIDE 
With List of Hotels and Boarding Houses 
Price 25c. Post free, 35c. 


These books may be ‘obtained on receipt of stamps to the value shown from the 
Information Bureau of the National Travel ‘Club, 7 West 16th Street, New York; and R. 
H. Lea, General Agent of the Great Western Railway for the U. S. and Canada, 315 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, and 37 Adelaide Street East, Toronto. 
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STRATFORD-ON-AVON : 


Everyone knows Stratford-on-Avon as the birthplace 
of Shakespeare, but it is, too, an attractive town that 
does not live wholly in the past. Its broad streets, 
lined by timber houses, are busy with the life of an 
agricultural center. The Church of the Holy Trinity 
rises from a setting of lovely trees beside the slow- 
flowing Avon. 


SHANKLIN, ISLE OF WIGHT 


Lying off the coast of Hampshire, the Isle of Wight 

is world famous as the scene of the Cowes regatta; 

but it makes other claims to attention, for it is a 

miniature land of picturesque scenery and quaint, 
thatched-roof villages. 


Wordsworth’s home, : ; ANNE HATHAWAY’S COTTAGE AND EATON 

Dove Cottage, is in ! COLLEGE 

Grasmere, in the : 

Lake District of 
' England. 


The cottage of Anne Hathaway, at Stratford-on-Avon, is one of 
the Shakespearian shrines that is visited annually by innumerable 
This road in Surrey is a typical English tourists. In the circular inset is a view of Eaton College, on 

highway. whose playing fields, we are told, the battle of Waterloo was won. 
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THE CENTURY HOUSE, 100 KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON 


as an Old Queen Anne House, Built in 1710, and 1s noted for its unique collection of Chinese Armorial 
Porcelain, Made During the Eighteenth Century, at the Factory of King-te-Chen, near Canton, in China 


II 


SITUA 


Sir Algernon Tudor-Craig, the Principal of The Century House, is a recognized authority on this subject, and has identified the Armorial Bearings on 
every piece in the collection, of which he has published an illustrated alphabetical catalogue (post free). Visitors to The Century House will find it a 
place of absorbing interest, replete with information relating to Heraldry, Geneology, and Old English Furniture 


American Travellers 


‘in the 


Motherland 


should visit the places of interest served by the 


N RAILWAY 


The Magnificent : Pictu : Associations With 
Cathedrals of _ . Abbeysand Castles Great Men 


| YORK, DURHAM, PETERBOR- | : REMINDERS | | ~~ SHAKESPEARE, MILTON, 
# QUGH, ELY, LINCOLN, NOR- # i OF GREAT i f GRAY, PENN, 
WICH, RIPON. i HISTORIC EVENTS : i SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


THE HOMES OF THE WASHINGTONS AND THE 
PILGRIM FATHERS 


Innumerable Coast and Inland Health resorts. Hxcellent 
Golf Courses, including the Famous St. Andrew’s Links. 


Travel by the East Coast Route to Scotland 
The Track of the Flying Scotsman 
Fast Restaurant and Sleeping Car Trains 
from London (Kings Cross) 


Full information and illustrated literature will be gladly supplied by the Company’s 
General Agent in America: H. J. Ketcham, 311 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention Trave. 
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: : HARLECH 
; CASTLE 
. At Harlech, in 
Wales, the castle 
of Edward J], 
solid walled and 
round towered, 
perches on a lofty 
eminence that 
commands amag- 
nificent view of 
sea and moun- 
tains. This 
stronghold was 
captured by the 
Yorkists in 1468, 
and was the last 
stonghold in 
North Wales to 
hold out for the 
cause. of Charles 
I. Physically it 
satisfies perfectly 
one’s childish 
dream of what a 
castle should be. 


HIGHLAND 
HOUSES 
In the rugged 
highlands of Scot- 
land, the traveler 
comes upon 
quaint thatched 
cottages that 
house the de- 
scendants of 
those hardy 
mountaineers 
who, under Wal- 
lace, Douglas 
and Bruce, made 
Scotch history, 
and played a de- 
cisive part in the 
history of their 
_ neighbors to the 
southward 


THE SCOTTISH COAST 


The coast of Scotland is one of the loveliest in the world, 

as it combines the harsh grandeur of bleak headlands with 

the soft beauties of woods and heather. Among the rocks of 
the coastland, flocks of sheep find their pasturage. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 


IN THE FISH MARKET OF ABERDEEN 


For many years Old John, the barrowman, was a noted 'Glasgow -is the industrial center of Scotland, a teeming city of 
figure in the fish market of Aberdeen, Scotland. Aberdeen, a million inhabitants that has profited by its position on the 
one of the oldest towns in Scotland, was granted a charter *' River Clyde to win a commanding position in the world of ship 
in 1179 by William the Lion. It now profitably combines building and engineering. The university was founded in 1451. 
the business of herring fishing with the unusual occupation Here the old and new touch hands, for a splendid cathedral of 

of producing polished granite monuments. the 12th century is set among splendid modern buildings. On 


the greens below the university the canny Scots play their 
favorite game of bowls. 


\ 
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THE 


YDE PARK 
HOTEL 


LONDON 


by Wireless. 


London.” 


Reservation of Rooms 
Address: : 
“Highcaste, Knights, 


atmosphere and aristocratic clientele. 


A House that 


A cenoen most exclusive Hotel, noted for its refined 


y affords the dignity and elegance of a private 


residence. 


Situated in the world-famous Hyde Park, with the un- 
rivalled charm of its surroundings, the location is withal 
very convenient to London’s Shopping, Amusement and 


Business centres. 


An Incomparable position 


More than one-half of the Hotel’s site is 
in the Park. Under the windows of one 
side of the house is a broad drive where 
Royalty and the Aristocracy of Eng- 
land have their daily outing. Imme- 
diately beyond—Rotten Row, famous as 
the promenade of people of Wealth and 
Leisure. 


Every room on this side of the House 
commands a vista of an _ extensive 
stretch of beautiful Parkland. 


Barely a few minutes’ walk from the 
Hotel is St. James’ Park, the site of 
the Royal Palaces, with Piccadilly—the 
great Club and fashionable Restaurant 
centre of London—running alongside of 
it. : 


ALBERT GATE, 
LONDON, S.W. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


General Manager 


H. THOMAS. 
Telephone No. 
Kensington 1320. 


' 
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RICHMOND 


Richmond, one of the favorite haunts of the London “tripper,” and - 
one of the city’s loveliest suburbs, lying on a gently sloping, wooded 
hillside above the River Thames, was a country seat of the early 
English kings. 


THE LEATHER BOTTLE 
INN, ROCHESTER 


In Rochester the traveler finds 
himself in the land of Charles 
Dickens. Here is the great 
novelist’s home, at Gad’s Hill 
Place; nearby is the place 
where Falstaff. fought his fa- 
mous imaginary fight against 
overwhelming odds; here, in- 
deed, was the home of Sir John 
Oldcastle, the supposed proto- 
type of Falstaff; and in the 
Rochester Cathedral there is a 
brass tablet to the memory of 
the author of Pickwick. The 
picturesquely named Leather A a ; 2 eee . i oe 
Bottle Inn is an inviting hos- 2 3 ‘ he eas H c ; 

telry. Soe i 


4 CLOVELLY ns A SURREY VILLAGKI 
Of all the villages in picturesque old Devon, Clovelly Surrey is an inland English county, through which the Wey and the Mole flow 
is the quaintest, nestled in the woods on a beautiful northward to the Thames, that presents the aspect of a vast wooded park. It 
cove. Its white-washed cottages rise tier above tier was in this county at Runnymede that Magna Charta was signéd in 1215. The 
with their foundations cut from solid rock, while the hospitable inns that the traveler finds in these English villages are an irresistible 
i main street of the village climbs like a staircase lure to leisurely journeying, and in the devices on their picturesque signboards the 


rather than a roadway. Clovelly presents the out- 
ward aspect of a sleepy old-world village, but it is in 
reality an important center for herring fishing. 


historian might find a field of endless research. 
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ORIGINATORS 
“PLUS -FOURS”’ 


Originated by us some twenty 
years ago, the design of these 
Knickers is peculiarly our own, and 
the secret of their perfect hang and 


balance our most treasured posses- 
sion. 


Sporting and workmanlike in ap- 


pearance, their great charm lies 
also in their delightful freedom, 
and though ease was the primary 
object of their voluminous design, 
the resulting lines are distin- 
guished and becoming. They male 
an irresistible appeal to the Eng- 
lish gentleman whose inherent love 
of freedom does not exclude due re- 
gard to his personal appearance. 


The “FIELD” writes: 


“West & Sion have made us a pair of 
their “Plus Four” Knickers. After submit- 
ting them to a severe test, we find they are 
extremely comfortable for Golfing, Fishing, 
Shooting and Walking, keeping their shape 
remarkably after thard exercises in bad 
weather. We can cordially recommend 

' them to all readers,” 


Patterns and Measurement Form Free 


WEST & SON LTD. 


FIELD HOUSE 
152 NEW BOND STREET 


Phone: Mayfair 876. Teles: Wescanad, Wesdo, London 


Appointment 


High-Grade Tailoring 


Authoritative Tonaon’ Styles adapted to 
American Fashions. Finest Quality of Brit- 
ish Materials. Faultless Cut, Fit and 
Workmanship. 


OUR SPECIALTIES: 


RIDING BREECHES 
“PLUS FOUR” GOLF SUITS 


in an exclusive range of Shetlands of special 
designs and shades. 


Ladies’ Costumes and Riding Habits 
Hunting and Polo Kits 
Liveries 


Bernard 


55 CONDUIT ST., LONDON, W. 1. 


Telephone: Mayfair 2071 


LONDON, W. I. 


Appointment 
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SERVICES OF EVERY KIND 
FOR AMERICANS ABROAD 


A unique organization for the performance of any 
kind of service anywhere in Great Britain and on the 
Continent at the disposal of travelers. 


Social and Domestic Service 


Ships and Trains met. Tours by motor, rail or air 
arranged. Guides, Chaperons or Servants provided. 
Children cared for. Introductions given. Shopping 
Guides and Interpreters provided. Furnished Houses 
or Apartments found. Hotel Accommodation reserved. 


Commercial Service 


Expert information obtained on any subject. Adver- 
tising, Secretarial and Press Work. ‘Translations. 
Investigations. Insurance. 


SERVICE for ANY and EVERY 
' EMERGENCY 


Moderate Fees 


Let us mail you our booklet. It will interest you. 


SERVICE & INDUSTRIES Ltd. 
287, Regent Street, W. 1. 


Representatives in Paris, Brussels, and nearly every capital in 
Hurope 


MAYFAIR: 929 H. C. TRENCH (Managing Director) 


HOTEL CAMPBELL 


45-47 Ave. Friedland 
(ETOILE) 


A Charming Family 
Hotel 


in the beautiful residential section of Paris 


- Rates obtainable from the Information Bureau 
of “Travel,” 7 West 16th St., New York 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TraveL 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB BWLD ia 


SEVEN WEST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


BJECTS: To create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members information 
Ox: travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facilities ; to 
arouse public interest in the conservation of our national resources, the preservation of historic sites, the 
development of our National Parks and playgrounds and of our waterways, the protection of our forests 
and of our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, and all move- 
ments that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of the 
world in order to serve the cause of international peace and justice. 


ra 


¢ 
), 


ADVISORY BOARD 


CONSERVATION OF WILD LIFB EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 
Herbert Adams Gibbons pick K 
Nevin O. Winter U. S. Commission, Berlin 

EUROPEAN BATTLEFIELDS SOUTH AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
Col. R. John West, U. S. A. L. S. Rowe i 

. S. Embassy, Paris Director-General, Pan-American 
Sir Philip Gibbs Union 


TRANSPORTATION 


Edward Hungerford 
Major General Balck 
Harry A. Franck 

The Earl of Hardwicke 


OCCUPIED TERRITORIES 
Frederick Simpich 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION 


Anthony Fiala 
Dr. William T. Hornaday 


CONSERVATION OF FORESTS Director, New York Zoological 
Gifford Pinchot Park 


CLUB GROWTH 


HE Club membership continues to 

grow satisfactorily; in the month of 
April more than six hundred new mem- 
bers were admitted. If you have any 
names that you wish to propose for mem- 
bership, send them to the Secretary. This 
is the season of the year when members 
profit most from the privileges of the Club. 


OFFICIAL’ HOTELS “AND” SHOPS 
FOR 1923 


The Club’s 1923 booklet, listing hotels 
and shops that grant concessions to mem- 
bers, is ready and has been mailed to all 
members of the Club. To hotels in all the 
principal cities of the United States, the 
Club has added this year more than a hun- 
dred hotels in Europe. These hotels have 
been selected with care, both as to location 
and excellence. Many of the large de luxe 
houses are represented in the list, and for 
those who wish to live more modestly there 
are smaller and less pretentious, but first- 
class, hotels. By patronizing these hotels, 
members can effect notable savings in their 
expenses at home and abroad. If you have 
not already received your booklet, notify 
the Secretary’s office and a duplicate will 
be sent. 


TRAVEL INFORMATION 


June, the commencement of the vaca- 
tion season, finds the Information Bureau 
of the Club supplied with a wide range of 
travel literature for distribution to mem- 
bers who are planning trips at home or 
abroad. Supplementing these maps and 
booklets, the Bureau is in touch with all 
transportation lines, Chambers of Com- 
merce, Boards of Trade and Associations; 
and it has organized its information in an 
exceptionally complete and accessible 
form. 

All booklets and information are avail- 
able to members of the Club; but, as some 
of this literature is quite elaborate and not 


“plentiful, it is. requested that members 


ask only for those booklets that they actu- 
ally require. Some members of the Club 
are in the habit of idly writing in for a 
great many booklets and for information 
of which, it later transpires, they have no 
need, thereby entailing a useless expen- 
diture of time and money on the part of 
the Club. On the other hand, the Infor- 
mation Bureau desires to be of the fullest 
help to members, and it is happy to give 
all possible assistance in response to seri- 


ous inquiries. As much as the Club would 
like to be of service to the general public, 
it cannot give information to non-mem- 
bers, from whom a large number of re- 
quests are received. The average cost of 
handling an inquiry, including typewrit- 
ing, the time of the staff, postage, etc., 
amounts to thirty or forty cents. Mem- 
bership in the Club is inexpensive and 
within the reach of everyone. 

There follows a list of booklets and 
items of travel information: 


EUROPE 


The Club has booklets on the following 
countries: England, Scotland, France, 
Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, Holland, 
Norway, Sweden, the World War Battle- 
fields. 


UNITED STATES 


The West—“California All-Expense 
Tours,” “Map of California,” “California 
via Colorado,” “Trips in and Around San 
Francisco,” “‘Sunny Southern California,” 


“San Diego,” “Sacramento,” ‘Los’ An- 
geles Today,” “Lake Tahoe,” “California 
for the Tourist,’ ‘California for the 


Settler,’ “The Romance of California,” 
“Southern California,” “Southern Califor- 
nia by Trolley,” “California, Where to 
Stop and What It Costs in Southern Cali- 
fornia,’ “California Calls You,” “Moun- 
taineering in the Pacific Northwest,” “Au- 
tomobiling in the Pacific Northwest,” 
“Yachting and Golfing in the Pacific 
Northwest,” “The Pacific Northwest— 
Oregon — Washington — Idaho — British 
Columbia,” “Pacific Northwest and Alas- 
ka,” ‘Oregon—Outdoors,” ‘Columbia 
River Highway,” “Forest Trails and 
Highways of the Mount Hood Region,” 
“Oregon Skyline Trail (Mount Hood to 
Crater Lake. Details for a Walking 
Trip”), “Road and Recreation Map of 
Oregon,” “Mountain Outings on the Rai- 
nier National Forest Vacation Land,” 
“The National Forest in Oregon,” “In the 
Open (The National Forest),” “Camping, 
Fishing and Hunting Guide Western Ore- 
gon,” “Outdoor Life in the Rockies,” 
“Hiking in the Colorado Rockies,” “Pikes 
Peak by Auto,” “Feather Riven Canyon,” 
“A Summer. Outing Amidst the Cliff 
Dwelling Ruins in Mesa Verde National 
Park,” “Scenic “Colorado and > Utah,” 
“Topographical Map of Rocky Mountain 
National Park—Estes Park and En- 
virons,” “Colorado and Utah Rockies,” 
“Colorado’s Mountain Playgrounds,” 


“Come Up to Colorado,” “Off the 
Beaten Track in New Mexico and 
Arizona,” “Apache. Trail of Arizona,” 


“The Black Hills of South Dakota,” 


“Outings in Utah and Idaho,” “The Flat- 
head Country Montana,” “Across Pic- 
turesque Illinois and Iowa,” “The Land 
of Ten Thousand Lakes—Minnesota,” 
“The Northern Lakes—Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Upper Michigan, Iowa, Illinois,” 
“Great North Woods Tourist and Fishing 
District of Wisconsin—Michigan,” “Sum- 
mer Outings Wisconsin—Michigan,” “In- 
dustrial and Agricultural Booklets on 
Washington, Northern Idaho, Montana, 
North Dakota,” “Great Lakes Cruise.” 
Booklets may be had on all the National 
Parks, “Map of Alaska—Atlin and the 
Yukon,” “Alaska—From Vancouver, B. 


C., to Skagway.” 


The South—“‘Land of the Sky” (Ashe- 
ville Section), ‘‘Natural Bridges of Vir- 
ginia,” “Caverns of Luray,” “The Endless 
Caverns and the Shenandoah Valley,” 
“White Sulphur Springs,’ and “Hot 
Springs of Virginia.” 

Canada—“Across Canada,” “Resorts in 
the Canadian Rockies,” “Pacific Coast 
Tours,” “Highlands of Ontario,” “Algon- 
quin National Park,” “Georgian Bay,” 
“Atlantic Coast Resorts,’ “New Found- 
land,” and “Niagara to the Sea” (the trip 
along the St. Lawrence), “Niagara Falls 
and Highlands of Ontario,” “The Niagara 
Belt Line.” 

In the July issue we shall list booklets 
available on the summer resorts in the 
East. 


AUTOMOBILE SERVICE AT 
YOSEMITE 


June Ist is the date scheduled for the 
first of the regular automobile tours op- 
erated daily during the summer through 
the Yosemite National Park. Each tour 
includes 156 miles of travel over the Yose- 
mite Valley Railroad between Merced and — 
El Portal, and 240 miles of motoring 
through the mountains within the Park 
limits. The transportation charge is 
$35.00, and the cost of meals and lodging 
varies from $12.00 to $25.00, according to 
the class of accommodations required. 

The daily automobile service by the 
Yosemite Transportation System over the 
“Tioga Pass Route” will go into operation 
on July 15th, continuing to September 
15th. The route connects Yosemite Val- 
ley and Tahoe Tavern on Lake Tahoe; 
Cal., a distance of 250 miles. 
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AT 
AN OOOO OO 


ANNOUNCING The 


AS STYLED AND DEVELOPED 
Season’s OFFERING Of 


Scotch Washable Linen Knickers pier 
ern from selected, pure linen yarn—warranted 
non-shrinkable. Cut on generously full, free and easy 
lines, providing ample length for a full drape. Non- 
rustable buckle straps, removable before laundering. 
An Original Feature: Our Linen Knickers are developed in three 
lengths—insuring absolutely correct lengths for men of tall, short 
and medium builds. 


S€0TCH WASHABLE LINEN KNICKERS, Per Pair $7.50 THE PIVOT SLEEVE MODEL 


Buff or White, Two Pairs 14.00 
McKEAG’S WASHABLE LINEN KNICKERS, Pair $9.00 
EKatra Weight—Buff or White, Two Pairs, 17.00 


IMPORTED WASHABLE LINEN COATS, 
Buff or White $19.50 


In ordering Knickers by mail, specify height, waist and preference as to buff 
or white. In ordering Linen Golf Coats, specify height, chest and abdomen 
measurements, and preference as to buff or white. 


ScoTCH WASHABLE LINEN GOLF CAPS, 
Buff or White $2.00 
ScoTcH LINEN GOLF HELMETS, 
Buff or White $4.50 
(Specify head size and give preference as to buff or white) 


LINEN KNICKER BELTS, Hach $1.00 


Buff or White to match Knickers. 
(Specify waist measure—and buff or white) 


GARNETT’S ENGLISH FLANNEL TROUSERS. Plain 
White, or stripes of Brown, Blue or Black, $12.50 Pair 


(Give height and waist—specify white, or color stripe preferred) 


IMPORTED GOLF HOSE 


Light weights and favored season colors: 


Buff—to match Linen Knickers. 
Lovatt—greenish cast. 
Heather—brownish cast. 
Oxford—medium gray. 


8 Grades: $2.50 3.50 4.50 Pacr 


In ordering, give quantity, color or colors and size 


MAIL ORDERS A FEATURE 


FOUNDED 
Bee a es 


Ty, We Z nberg & Sons “AMERICA’S RECOGNIZED SPORTSWEAR AUTHORITIES” John St., At Nassaw NEW YORK 
AUNUUAULAAATTTTTT 


Ge 


Like a Checking Account 
=" At 40.000 Banks 


Courtesy 


TTENTIVENESS and courtesy are the foundation of 
the steward service on all ROYAL MAIL vessels. Each 


steward and stewardess is carefully trained in foreseeing the 
traveler’s requirements, and in performing their duties effi- 
ciently and unobtrusively. Such service plays an important 
part in the enjoyment of your trip abroad and is a distinctive 
feature of ‘““The Comfort Route”’. 


FRANCE 
(Cherbourg) 


ENGLAND 
(Southampton) 


“The Comfort Route’’ 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET CO. 
26 Broadway, New York 607 Boylston Street, Boston 
117 W. Washington Street, Chicago 
Detroit, Minneapolis, San Francisco, Seattle, Vancouver, Toronto, Halifax 


GERMANY 
(Hamburg) 


American 
BANKERS 


A:B A Association Cheques 
-TRAVEL MONEY’ 


—accepted by more than 40,000 banks and as easy to negotiate 
anywhere as your personal check in your own home town. Your 
counter-signature in the presence of the acceptor identifies you, 


Ask for A*B:A Cheques at your bank. 


The Agent of the American Bankers Association for these cheques is 


BANKERS [TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK PARIS 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


COOK'S 
MEDITERRANEAN 


CRUISE DE LUXE 


Sailing Jan, 19—Returning Mar. 26, 1924 


Including all the scenes of greatest historic, literary 
and religious interest about the famous Inland Sea. 


67 Diverting Days Afloat and Ashore 
14,000 Miles 


A superb itinerary—by the southern route across the 
Atlantic to MADEIRA, a long stay in EGYPT—the 
Valley of the Kings—PALESTINE, etc. 


A Plethora of New Features 


A lacarte Dining Room Service 
at all hours; private dining 
rooms for parties; Turkish 
Baths; Swimming Pool; 
Gymnasia. 


The Splendid, New, Oil-burning, Mammoth Steamer 
‘““BELGENLAND”’ 


with her broad, glass-enclosed shelter decks, magnificent public rooms, spacious 

and airy staterooms has been specially chartered for this cruise and will afford 

berfection of service and cuisine—the utmost in comfort and luxury. 

Stop-over Privileges in Europe, with return by Majestic, Olympic, Homeric, etc. 
Cruise Limited to 500 Guests 


preventing any possibility of crowding aboard or ashore 


THOS. COOK @ SON 


245 Broadway NEW YORK 561 Fifth Avenue 
Boston Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 
Los Angeles Montreal Toronto Vancouver 


LEAST 56 22ST 


THE IDEAL 
RESTAURANT 


MAX A. HAERING prez 
CE.FRANCATELLI|treax 
te.PLAZA OI9I-0192-0865 


The Vanishing Race 
of Pronghorns 
(Continued from Page 10) 


tective legislation. It means cash 


investment in protection by the 


state, by private individuals or by 
associations. Given moderate 
capital for such protection, the 
solution is simple. The antelope 
herds have restricted ranges; 
most of them are stationary. 
Place a ranger in charge of each 
herd to see that the herd remain 
unmolested. Those interested 
should then appoint one man of 
energy and education to travel 
from herd to herd each summer, 
take its census, investigate and 
ameliorate, wherever possible, its 
troubles. Then we shall have one 
more beautiful American game 
animal, a credit to America’s sen- 
timent and enterprise, where now 
we have but a reproach for the 
frontiersmen of our Western 
States. 


Si, 


What India Thinks of 
Us 


(Continued from page 20) 


leaven an incredible amount of 
public opinion. 

The one popular idea in India 
about America is that we are a 
race of millionaires. Our own 
conviction that every Chinese 
must be a laundryman is mild in 
its intensity when compared to 
the Indian credo that an Ameri- 
can and a full pocketbook are 
synonymous. 

Once upon a time I engaged 
a servant with the rigid stipula- 
tion that he should spare me 
from having to listen to the 
phrase, “You are a rich man; I 
am a poor man,” as his inevitable 
preamble to any subject. He 
turned out to have excellent pos- 
sibilities for the work at hand, 
but I soon saw that he could 
never really function under the 
millstone which I had hung 
around his neck. He was wast- 
ing away. I was only able to 
revive and preserve him by re- 
moving the prohibition. It was 
a necessary mercy. 

The lengths to which this be- 
lief go are humorous. I rather 
curiously and casually became 
acquainted with one of the great 
jewel merchants and used to en- 
joy sitting cross legged on the 
floor of one of his inner rooms 
dipping my fingers into his 
bowlsful of treasures and listen- 
ing the while to his observations 
on life. One day he suggested 
my taking home a pearl necklace 
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to surprise my wife at luncheon. 
This particular string is one well — 
known in the East and is worth 
probably some fifteen lakhs of 
rupees. 

By the rules of poker a bluff is. 
as serene as four aces—unless 
called. Although the fundamen- 
tal hypothesis of Indian thought 
is that “life is an illusion,” at 
least in the seemingness of living 


‘the little game of bluff is almost 


impossible. A native is, so to 
speak, “perpetually called.” <A 
glance reveals to another native 
aman’s caste, his occupation, and 
establishes a pretty good guess as 
to where he hails from and what 
his condition in life may be. A 
man of the Sudra class may wear 
silks and ride in a Rolls-Royce, 
but this ostentation will never 
gain him a less contemptuous 
glance from some passing Brah- 
min even if “he of the scarlet 
thread” is wearing nothing else 
except a cotton loin cloth. 

- But when an American ap- 
pears on the Indian landscape, 
native acumen has no gauge by 
which to check up his ostenta- 
tion, and if the American elects 
to dazzle the entourage of an ho- 
tel or to be-devil the entire per- 
sonal service staff of a railway 
line through a deluge of tele- 
grams demanding for himself the 
attention rendered to a potentate, 
he will not be ignored and he will 
surely get his money’s worth in 
huzoors and salaams in full 
measure not to be gained any 
place else in the world. The 
temptation to “put over” some- 
thing special in the line of arro- 
gance is likely to assail us one 
and all when adventuring through 
such fertile soil. 


During the course of my In- 
dian hours I never expected to 
pack in my rucksack the expe- 
rience of just what a flesh-and- 
blood maharaja might be thinking 
of us. But the opportunity came 
without seeking. One hot after- 
noon a young British officer 
sahib of my acquaintance burst 
in upon my siesta with the un- 
shakable faith that I was going 
to get up and go with him to a 
semi-official tea which a certain 
nabob was giving. He promised 
that it would be a terrible bore, 
that we should have to stand 
around and smile and otherwise 
disagreeably exert ourselves, and 
that the tea would be cold and 
the drinks warm. It was impos- 
sible to resist such an enticing 
program. 

When we arrived the tea did 
appear to''be dreadfully impor- 
tant. British officials in uniform 
and Indian princes were smiling 
those ghastly smirks necessary 
for such occasions. I was al- 
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OUR, AMERICAN, WONDERLAND 


At a time when tourists are thronging to Hurope and to the ends of the world in search of scenic wonders, it is well to recall that 

no place on earth surpasses North America in natural magnificence, loveliness and charm. Here, compacted in one continent, are 

all the varieties of scenery that we find in many lands: peaks that rival the Himalayas, canyons that are unequaled elsewhere 

in the world, deserts, caverns, rolling plains and mighty rivers, magnificent harbors and crawling glaciers—presenting a pano- 
rama that is endless in its extent and infinite in its variety. 
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LOOFING NORTHWEST FROM PINA POINT IN THE GRAND CANYON 


By act of Congress’in 1919, the 958 square miles of the Grand Canyon National Park were set aside for the public. The canyon itself, more 

than two hundred miles long, more than a mile deep, and in some places thirteen miles from rim to rim, is one of the stupendous scenic wonders 

of the world. Through the great gorge that it has chiseled out of granite strata, the Colorado River winds between eroded walls that have 
: been painted by the desert sun. 


(Photo by Denver Tourist Biman 
: >? ee ; IN WILD BASIN, ROCKY MOUNTAIN NATIONAL PARK 


Rocky Mountain. National Park, fifty miles northwest of Denver, includes 400 square miles, practically all of which are more than 9,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. It is a wilderness of wild flowers, of which there are more than a thousand species, and the park abounds in bird 
; : and animal life. 
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(Copyright 1912 by Kiser Photo. Co.) 
GOING-TO-THE-SUN MOUNTAIN 


The 1500 square miles of Glacier, National Park, once the play- 

ground of the Blackfeet and Pigean Indians, contains three score 

glaciers, and more rugged peaks, streams and waterfalls than can 
be found in any other area of the same size in America. 
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REFLECTION 
LAKE, MOUNT 
RANIER NA- 
TIONAL PARK 


In the _ state of 
Washington rises 
Mount Ranier — 
nearly three miles 
high—the greatest 
extinct volcano in 
America, outside of 
Alaska. It was 
named for Admiral 
lianier of the Brit- 
ish Navy, who dis- 
covered the peak 
in 1792 while sur- 
veying the waters 
ot Puget Sound. 
The Mount Ranier 
National Park was 
established in 1899 
when Congress set 
aside 18 square 
miles from the Pa- 
cific Coast Forest 
Reserve as a public 
recreation ground. 
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(Photo. by Denver & Rio Grae Wester Feces) tu : 
THE CLIFF PALACE OF MESA VERDE 


Set like a jewel in the heart of the Rockies is the Mesa Verde 

National Park, a tableland that lies 8,000 feet above the sea, 

covered by dense green woods and scored by canyons. Here the 

cliff dwellings of a prehistoric race still guard their secret from 
the archeologist. 
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MOUNT 
RANIER AND 
EAGLE PEAK 


The formation of 
Mount Ranier, that 
rises a dozen miles 
west of the highest 
point in the Cas- 
eade Range, repre- 
‘sents thousands of 
years of geologic 
history; the gran- 
ite foundation is 
overlaid with vol- 
canic_ products, 
thrown up by nu- 
merous eruptions, 
that have solidified 
into hard hasaltic 
rock. 


(Photo by Denver Touri: 
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ENTRANCE TO ROCKY MOUNTAIN NATIONAL PARK 


One of the most picturesque entrances to the Rocky Mountain Na- 

tional Park is along the South St. Vrain route, that parallels the 

Continental Divide, passes through the South St. Vrain Canyon, and 

climbs steadily until a view of the great main mountain range bursts 
~~upon the view at an-altitude of 10,000 feet. 


FLATTOP MOUNTAIN 


Lying athwart the Continental Divide, in Rocky Mountain National 

Park, Flattop Mountain soars 12,500 feet toward the sky. It is well 

named, for its summit is a vast granite plateau, but despite its harsh 

bowlder-strewn soil it flowers profusely with beautiful lichens and 
; many mosses. 
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YELLOWSTONE 
BISON 


The fact that the 
American bison 
breeds well in cap- 
tivity has saved 
the race from ex- 
tinction; and now 
the Yellowstone 
Park authorities 
find difficulty in 
disposing of sur- 
plus members of 
the bison herd. 


CHASM LAKE AND LONGS PEAK 


Longs Peak, seventy-five miles from Denver, is 
one of the most spectacular mountains in the 
United States, and with Chasm Lake, that lies 
below it, it forms the most picturesque scene to 
be found in all the rugged grandeur of the 
Rocky Mountain National Park. The Peak is 
14,255 feet above sea level, and on its eastern 
front a stupendous precipice falls sheer 2,300 — 
feet to a lake that is fed from the melted 
snows of dying glaciers. The ascent of the 
Peak is an arduous task, but with the aid of a 
guide it is not a hazardous undertaking, and 
the matchless vistas that’ meet the eye, when 
the crest is reached, are more than recompense 
for the difficulties of the climb; looking south- , 
ward toward Pikes Peak, a hundred miles 
away, one’s glance sweeps over a matchless ex- 
panse of snow-capped summits, glacial gorges, 
dense forests, valleys, streams, and gleaming 
lakes. The insignificant human figures in the 
foreground of this picture serve to emphasize 
the mighty grandeur of the Peak. 
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THE NARROWS, ST. JOHN’S, NEWFOUNDLAND 


Travelers who have made a summer cruise northward to Nova Scotia and N i 

1 ewfoundland realize that there are few harbor entrances in the 
we more bleakly picturesque than the narrow cut between rocky cliffs through which one steams to the city of St. John’s. This entrance, 
ess than 700 feet wide, passes between rugged headlands that are 500 to 600 feet high, and the pass itself seems to have been wrought by 


some stupendous convulsion of nature. 
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THE GATEWAY 
TO FAIRYLAND 


Four miles from 
New Market, Vir- 
ginia, is situated 
one of the most 
picturesque series 
of underground 
caverns in the 
United States. The 
Caverns, 
y are called 
—for no terminal 
to the winding 
channels has ever 
been discovered— 
are a succession of 
ambers, grottoes, 
and passes whose 
grotesque, beauti- 
ful and unexpected 
shapes bear testi- 
mony to the va- 
riety of nature’s 
architecture. Now 
the caverns are il- 
lumined by a won- 
derful em of 
indirect electric 
lighting. 


CHATTANOOGA 
MOUNTAIN 


Under the protect- 
ing wall of Lookout 
Mountain nestles the 
city of Chattanooga, 
famous as the scene 
of one of the most 
important Federal 
victories in the Civil 
War, the portion of 
the battle that was 
fought on Lookout 
Mountain itself be- 
ing known as_ the 
“Battle Above the 
Clouds.” 
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CHIMNEY ROCK 


Almost every visitor 
to Asheville, North 
Carolina, has driven 
out along the high- 
way that leads ‘to 
the base of Chimney 
Rock, a towering 
granite sentinel, in 


‘the heart of the 


Blue’ Ridge, over- 
looking the great 
canyon of Hickory 
Nut Gap, through 
which flows the 
Rocky Broad River, 
from whose bed rise 
the lofty sides of 
Bald Mountain and 
Sugar Loaf Moun- 
tain. ‘This scene is 
always beautiful, but 
it is especially lovely 
in the spring and 
summer, when the 
landscape is a riot 
of color, profusely 
blooming with rhodo- 
dendron and moun- 
tain laurel. The 
whole district 
abounds in_ scenic 
interest, and not far 
from here rises 
Mount Mitchell— 
6,710 feet—the high- 
est peak east of the 
Roeky Mountains. 
In> the) ansety issea 
mountain boy who 
prefers an ox to his 
own legs as a means 
of locomotion. 
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BERMUDA BAY 


The Bermuda Islands, the 
most northerly coral. islands 
in the world, are famous for 
their equable temperature, 
for, although they are in the 
sare’ latitude as Charleston, 
S. C., they are guarded from 
northern winds by the pres- 
ence of the Gulf stream. In 
the inset we see some of the 
unique coral cottages that dot 
the islands. 
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THE GOLF COURSE AT BRETTON WOODS 


A BERMUDIAN STREET 


The atmosphere of Bermuda 
is essentially restful—among 
other things, automobiles are 
barred from the  islands— 
there is never any need for 
hurry: the British colony and 
the American visitors have ad- 
justed themselves to the lan- 
guid rhythm of native life, to 
a tempo that is chiefly regu- 
lated by the tropical sunlight; 
but sport is present in almost 
all its forms for those who 
crave the active life. 


y _ 'The resort of Bretton Woods, in the White Mountains of New Hampshire, is especially popular among golfers, for the links here are excep- 
3 tionally fine, and every summer they are the scene of numerous tournaments that lure the knights of driver and putter from near and far. 
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| ON THE GREAT LAKES 


The inland waters of the Great Lakes, 
which form the headwaters of the St. 
Lawrence River system, are so vast in 
their expanse that they offer all the 
\ possibilities of a sea cruise. From 
the head of Lake Superior to the foot 
of Lake Erie, ships of 20-foot draft 
may -navigate 1,023 miles. Six hun- 
dred-foot lake freighters carry the 
coal of Pennsylvania, the wheat of 
i the United States and the Canadian 
| northwest, and iron from the mines of 
Superior. It has been estimated that 
(| more tonnage passes Belle. Isle, Mich- 
igan, than any other point in the 
world. 


FORT PRINCE OF 
WALES 


This old fort marks one of 
the early outposts of the 
most romantic trading com- 
pany that ever existed—the 
Hudson Bay Company, that 
was granted a charter by 
Charles II, in 1670, and 
which played a leading part 
in the development of the 
Canadian Dominion. 


THE SALMONS’ 
LEAP 


Fresh water salmon, al- 
though they may in- 
habit deep lakes for the 
greater part of the 
year, always ascend to 
the upper reaches of 
shallow streams for 
spawning, the female 
depositing her eggs in 
a trough that she has 
dug for the purpose. 
This remarkable photo- 
graph shows two sal- 
mon in full flight over 
the Upper Humber 
Falls in Newfoundland. 
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American Ships = 
from Seattle a 


Vacation Ir rip 


South America 


die ent Ships 


NVESTIGATE the American ships 

to the Orient from Seattle! Whether 
you are going for business or are lured 
by the ever potent beauty and romance 
of the Far East, sail under the Amer- 
ican flag! Enjoy the highest American 
travel standards, unsurpassed across the 
Pacific, that are delighting American 
travelers! 


ARE you seeking an ocean trip 
for your vacation this year? 
Then investigate the palatial 
American ships that sail from 
New York to Rio de Janeiro, 
Montevideo, and Buenos Aires 
every fourteen days! 


Western World saz/s June 9 
Southern Cross sai/s June 23 
American Legion sai/s July 7 
Pan America sails July 21 

These four great sister ships that 
comprise the fleet make the fastest 
time on the route! Less than 12 days, 
and all the vivid beauty and crowded 
pleasures of brilliant Rio de Janeiro 
are yours! And the new ships operated 
by the Munson Line eclipse all others 
on the run! 


Send this blank for Conplere 
details. There is no obligation. 


Every 12 days one of the fleet of five 
great President ships sails from Seattle 
and Victoria. 


President Grant . . sas June 7 
President Madison .._ saz/s June 19 
President McKinley . saz/s July 1 
President Jackson =... saz/s July 13 
President Jefferson . saz/s July 25 


And they make the fastest time bet- 
ween the United States and the Orient! 


If you are planning a trip, send the 
information blank below for complete 
descriptions of these palatial ships. 
Write today. You incur no obligation. 


INFORMATION BLANK 
. : To U.S. Shipping Board 
Information Office A A217 Washington, D.C. 
INFORMATION BLANK a 
To U.S. Shipping Board 


; é 4 a d without obligation the U. S. Government Booklet giving travel facts. Ia 
Information Desk M. A217 Washington, D.C. Bases So ONE OF ee ee cnet et oo 
—————— 


considering a trip to the Orient , to Europe [], to South America (1), I would trave) 
Ast class LJ, 2nd OF, 3rd O- 


Please send without obligation the U. S. Government Booklet giving 
travel facts. I am considering a trip to South America[_],to Europe [1], 
to the Orient[_]. 1 would travel rst Class ["] 2d [] 3d [7]. 


My Name 


My Name— 


Address 


Town 


My Street No. or R, F, D. — 


Town 


For reservations apply local tourist or ticket agency or 


Admiral Oriental Line 


17 State St., New York City L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
112 West Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 653 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


For reservations address local tourists or ticket agency or 


Munson Steamship Lines 


67 Wall Street New York City 
Managing Operators for 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 


Owners of the Vessels 


Managing Operators for 


U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 


Owners of the Vessels 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRaveEL 


Makes you 


Sunburn-Proof 


Just one application of NOBURN be- 
fore exposure and you are sunburn- 
proof. Still you can get a good tan. 
NOBURN is not a healing lotion but 
an absolute preventive against sun- 
burn. NOBURN gives great relief 
while fishing, canceing or on the beach. 
It’s a liquid—easily put on; quickly 
washed off. You can’t tell you have 
it on. Send $1 for bottle containing season’s 
supply. Your money back if you’ are not 
immensely pleased w.1ch NOBURN. 
STRONG-COBB & COMPANY 
In Business 90 Years 
311 Central Viaduct, Cleveland, Ohio 


CLARK’S 2ist CRUISE, FEB. 2nd 
ao, MEDITERRANEAN 


By specially chartered, sumptuous $.S.BALTIC 
(White Star Line) 23,884 tons. 65 days’ cruise, 
18 days in Egypt and Palestine;) Spain, Athens, 
Rome, etc. $600 up, including Hotels, Guides, 
Drives, Fees, etc. 


CLARK’S 4th CRUISE 
ROUND THE WORLD 


From N. Y. Jan. 19 by specially chartered new 
Cunarder “Laconia,” 20,000 tons, over a fas- 
cinating itinerary including Hayana, Panama 
Canal, Los Angeles, Hawaiian Islands, 10 days 
in Japan, China, Manila, Java, Singapore, 
Burmah, option 18 days in India, Egypt, Riy- 
iera, with stop-over privileges in Europe. 


4 MONTHS, $1000 up 


Including Hotels, Drives, Guides, Fees, etc. 


Frank C. Clark, times Bidg, N. Y. 


Summer and Fall Tours 


Sailing July 21 for six delightful 
weeks in the British Isles. 
Sailing August 11 for a special tour 
of Cathedral France and Spain. 

—Also— 
Plans for Egypt, India and 
Round the World 


Write for details to: 


Bureau of University Travel 
9 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass. 


12 Hl ‘a nadian 
DAY PUiSes 
New York-Halifax~Quebec 


4 cruises via Palatial twin-screw 


S. S. “FORT HAMILTON” 


Sailing from New York 

July 7-21 August 4-18 

Stopping One Day (each way) at 

Halifax and Two Days at Quebec 
Magnificent scenery, smooth water, cool 

weather. Orchestra for Dancing. 

Round trip 12 days, $150 and up 
One way to Quebec, 5 days, $80 and up 

For illustrated literature address 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 


34 Whitehall St., N. Y. or any Tourist Agt. 


TRAVEL At Home or Abroad 


Independent or Under Escort 


EUROPE—50-90 Days........ $575 and up 
AMERICA—9-60 Days........ $150 and up 
SOUTH AMERICA—60 Days......... $975 
Tennessee River Trips—7 Days...... $49.90 


Send for Booklet No. 10 


The T. & S. Tours Company 
53 W. Jackson Blvd. : ‘CHICAGO, ILL. 


What India Thinks of 
Us 


(Continued from page 48) 
most enjoying contemplating 
their misery as I circled about 
the fringes when suddenly a ser- 
vant came to my elbow and whis- 
speak to me. I was led into the 
presence of a remarkable person 
whose portliness was upholstered 
in a gold brocaded tunic which 
should rightfully have belonged 
only to some beautiful princess. 
His girdle and his turban also 
were of gold, and his dagger was 
studded with rubies and tied to 
him with a rope of emeralds. 
His face exuded an ingratiating 
craftiness, and his eyes were 
bright and roving. 

After the banalities of intro- 
ductory conversation he abruptly 


are an American, are you not?” 

I made acknowledgment. 

Then he explained that his 
royal master, the Maharaja of 
—, wished to consult with me. 
I pressed to know upon what 
subject he should wish to con- 
sult an American. 

“My master wishes to know all 
about the United States of Amer- 
ica; all about your constitution 
and your system of government,” 
he explained. 

I passed a rather bothersome 
night trying to dig back into my 
memory for facts about the con- 
stitution other than some of the 
recent amendments. The ren- 
dezvous with the Maharaja and 
his Grand Vizir was for the next 
day. When we met my interlocu- 
tor of the first meeting began 
surprisingly to unveil the situa- 
tion. While the Maharaja was 
(of course) to be numbered 
among the most loyal supporters 
of the British ra7, nevertheless 
he and some of the other native 
princes had been considering the 
possibility that the British might 
not be forever permanent, and 
there had been confabs on the 
subject of reorganizing the coun- 
try with the British left out, and 
making sure of consolidating 
their own jobs. 

“We have been considering, 
said the Maharaja, ‘‘a United 
States of India on the model of 
the United States of America.” 

I was then invited to go ahead 
and explain everything. I began 
quite a way back, with the thir- 
teen colonies in fact, and I ex- 
pounded merrily about our early 
struggles to establish which were 
state and which were federal 
powers. 

“But what is that federal gov- 
ernment of which you speak?” 
interrupted the Maharaja. 

“Why —why—’’ I replied 
rather feebly, “that’s just what it 
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is, the federal government of the 
United States.” 

“No, no,” he said, “we want 
to know about your association 
of states.” 

After that for a good many 
minutes we all talked at once. I 
was trying to maintain that the 
government at Washington still 
lived, but I could see that I was 
rapidly being classified either as 
a fool or a charlatan of an Amer- 
ican. Finally they put the ques- 
tion direct: was I really an 
American? I insisted. 

The Maharaja _ thereupon 
waved his jewelled fingers and 


settled all further dispute by 


despotic dictum. “Each of your 
states has-its own ruler,” he said. 
“Tt has its own railroads, its own 
postoffices, its own everything.” 


“The postoffice is purely fed- | 


eral,” I gasped in final obstinacy. 

“Absurd!” came from the 
Grand Vizir. 5 

“Remarkably ridiculous!” 
came from the Maharaja. His 
patience had cracked. 

“T, myself, have collected your 
stamps,” he thundered at me. “I 
know all about America. Every 
state has its own stamp with a 
Picture vol its. cillersy juste asl 
shall have mine on my own 
stamps. I have all your stamps 
of the United States—those of 
Brazil, Mexico, Washington—all 
of them, although I don’t remem- 
ber all the names just now.” 

“Quite so,’ I acknowledged 
humbly. There was no more to 
say: he had the stamps. 


Budapest in the 
Shadows 
(Continued from page 30) 
to visit some relations here; it 
surpassed everything that bad 
taste had ever produced. The 
country is in mourning,there is no 
coal, and in many houses people 
lack even candles and oil; yet the 
castle was a blaze of light. The 
ministers of the republic were 
present with their wives, and 
dinner was served in the hall 
where the picture of the corona- 
tion of 1867 is hanging. The 
table was covered with linen 
bearing the monogram of Fran- 
cis Joseph, and the plates were 
marked with the royal crown. 
Thus, in the royal castle, among 
the memories of kingship, on 
royal plate, the so-called presi- 
dent of the republic entertained 
the astonished foreigners who 
had expected to be the guests of 
a Hungarian nobleman and 
found that they had fallen in 
with a ridiculous parvenu. They 
related their adventures next 
day and carried the story back 
to their own country as a huge 

joke. 
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HOTEL VENDOME 
Gommonwealth Hue. Boston, 
at Dartmouth Street 


AN ARISTOCRATIC HOTEL 
affording the Dignity and Ele- 
gance: of a Private Residence, 
and appealing to a _ highly 
discriminating patronage. De- 
lightfully situated in the Back 
Bay District. Quickly accessi- 
ble to Boston’s attractions. 


C.H.GREENLEAF CO., Props. 
Everett B. Rich, Man’g Dir. 
F, K. Pierce, Assoc. Mer. 

Send for Illustrated Booklets 
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AUSTRALIA 


Honolulu, Suva, New Zealand’ 
The Well Equipped Royal Mail Steamers; 
‘Makura” (13,500 tons) ........ June, 28-Aug. 31 
*““Niagara’’ (20,000 tons) «2.2.06... baevees Aug. 3 
Sail from Vancouver, B. C. 
For fares, etc., apply Can. Pac Railway, 
Can. Pac. Bldg., Mad. Ave. 44th St., N. Y., or to 
Canadian Australian Line, Winch Building. 
741 Hastings St., West Vancouver, B. C. 


‘EUROPE 1923 


Travel with us to the picturesque capi- 

tals of the Old World: Edinburgh, Lon- 

don, Paris, Brussels, sterdam, Rome 
Send for New Booklet, Europe 1923 


: THE TEMPLE TOURS 


* 65F Franklin St. Boston, Mass. 
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Albert B. Osborne’s 
AS IT IS IN ENGLAND 


the best book on the English towns and 
countryside. The chapter headings will 
indicate its scope: 


Cornwall and the Scilly Isles 
Two Rivers of England 

The Channel Islands 

Some Cathedral Towns 

Some English Homes 

Some Seaside Reserts 

In Sherwood Forest 

Some English Villages 

Poppy Land and the Eng‘ish Hollard 
Two Castles of the North 
Some English Abbeys 

Some Inland Resorts 

Oxford and Cambridge 

The English Lakes 

The Shakespeare Country 


Don’t Go to England Without. 
H 


All bookstores $2. net; postage extra. 


Robert M. McBride & Co. 


Publishers, 7 West 16th St., New Yok 


Absolutely Free 


Three Months to ‘get acquainted. A 
small paper filled with reliable mining 
news, ‘Conservative information; in- 
vestment guide. 


‘THE WESTERN MINER 
2566, W. 37th Aye., Denver, Colo., U. S. A. 
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i OUPEN OF HE CONTINENTAL SPAS 


\ } :: May :: 
Season ICH October 


THERMAL ESTABLISHMENT 


THE LARGEST, THE BEST APPOINTED IN THE WORLD 


Baths Douches Massage 
Swimming Pool 


Mecanotherapy—Electrotherapy—Radiotherapy 


SPECIAL TREATMENT 


For Liver, Stomach, Gout, Diabetes 


SPLENDID CASINO—THEATRE— 
CONCERTS 


Operas, Comedies, Ballets, Festivals 


SPORTING CLUB, GOLF, TENNIS 
HORSE SHOW, RACES 


Beautiful parks on the banks of the river Allier 
Many hotels with tables de régime—Villas, etc. 


HOTEL RADI Meera Aecine 


Under Medical Supervision 


AEOUNEGOLEEAOESDOGUANSRLGCUGORDOGESGRCREOOSEORCCE REE SSCACER COCA DOSECOCOUGRLOELONCRESU RESOURCE DCROORECESAGONTSROCNSSRECLLSCEOSSORSESROREOD 


HOTEL 
MARSEILLES 


Broadway at 103d St. 


(Subway Express Station at Door) 


NEW.YORK CITY 


Near Riverside Drive 
Central Park, Theatres 
and Shopping Sections 


Single room, running 
water $2.50 


Single room and bath $3 
Double room, bath $5 per day 
Handsome suites of 2, 3 rooms 


Dinner de Luxe $1.35 served 
in Blue Room and Grill 


Exceptional Orchestra 
M. P. MURTHA, Mer. 


SMILE AT SEA’S DANGERS 


Absolute Safety, Comfort and Peace of Mind is assured by the 
EVER-WARM SAFETY-SUIT 


(Approved and used by U. S. Navy) 
TO RENT FOR THE VOYAGE 


The only Life Preserver that protects from cold and exposure. 

It will keep you afloat until rescued, safe, dry and warm. 

It has buoyaney—which cannot be impaired by accident—sufficient 
to support five times your weight in the water. 

Suit is placed in your cabin. No trouble to you. 

Our list of patrons reads like a directory of Who’s Who. 

Make reservation at any American Express Company, or direct from 


DCEAN SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


‘NATIONAL LIFE PRESERVER CO., 11 Broadway, New York 
Phones, Bowling Green 8609-8775 Cable Address, Seasuit, N. Y. 
Write now for Illustrated Booklet 50 


The unsinkable ship does not exist tolay— Why take chances with your life? 
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Serge eS 
If You Are Going Abroad This Year 
PLANNING A TRIP ABROAD 


Edited by EDWARD HUNGERFORD 


This invaluable little guide presents in a readily accessible 
form all the information necessary for any one planning a trip 
abroad. Preliminary plans are discussed: what equipment to 
take, choice of steamer, carrying money, passports; arrange- 
ments on shipboard; disposal of baggage, mail, fees, etc.; the 
best ways of traveling in Europe and the requirements of for- 
eign countries, regarding vises, etc.; what to see abroad; shop- 
ping in Europe; motor touring; hotels and passing the U. S. 
Customs on return. Pocket size. $1.00 net. 


FINDING THE WORTH WHILE 
IN EUROPE By A. B, OSBORNE 


One of the charmingest as well as most useful guides to 
Europe ever written, by a writer who knows the Continent and 
knows what he likes. It is an indispensable volume to those 
prospective voyagers to Europe who are unacquainted with its 
many points of interest and would gain the experience of a dis- 
criminating and delightful traveler. Illustrated. $2.00 net. 


AS IT IS IN ENGLAND 


By ALBERT B. OSBORNE 


This book, which is written with unusual charm, covers those 
places that give England her greatest individuality—the lux- 
uriant countryside with its picturesque villages, its castles, its 
cathedrals, its abbeys and its peaceful landscape. Not intended 
to be a guide, but rather to interpret the spirit of places and 
people, it is, however, the best sort of preliminary reading for 
those who intend visiting England and wish to know the most 
mteresting places to see. Illustrated. $2.00 net. 


LONDON IN SEVEN DAYS 
PARIS IN SEVEN DAYS 


By ARTHUR MILTON 


Two valuable guides “for people in a hurry” which are emi- 
nently useful to more leisurely travelers also. Each illustrated. 
$1.50 net. 


OLD LONDON TOWN By WILL OWEN 


A really delightful book of drawings of some of the most 
interesting places in I.ondon, done in the inimitable style of this 
famous illustrator. Each drawing is accompanied by descrip- 
tive text. $1.75 net. 


NORWEGIAN TOWNS 
AND PEOPLE By ROBERT MEDILL 


Norway has long been noted for her fjords, but few people 
realize the interest that lies in her ancient cities and moun- 
tainous country. ‘This book attempts to visualize, not only the 
fjords, but the cities of greatest interest—Christiania, the 
Capital, a modern city; Bergen, the great commercial port; 
Trondjhem, the ancient and picturesque city of the Vikings; 
Hammerfest,*the most northerly town in the world; and Spitz- 
bergen, Norway’s new mandate in the Arctic Ocean. Llustrated. 


$1.50 net. 
RIVIERA TOWNS 


By HERBERT ADAMS GIBBONS 


Mr. Gibbons has recaptured the spirit of these lovely old 
towns in a fashion which recreates them for the reader. The 
book is an especially handsome volume, containing numerous 
illustrations by Lester G. Hornby. § vo. $4.00 net. 


At all Bookstores or from the Publishers. 
In ordering by mail, add 6% for postage. 


Robert M. McBride & Company 
Publishers 7 West 16th St., New York 


In writing to advertusers, please mention TRavEeL 
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ENGLAND 


Torquay 
ROSLIN HALL. Popular Statler Private Hotel. 
Sea front. Cuisine a spetialty. Garage. 


Okehampion (Devon) 
WHITE HART HOTEL. On borders of Dartmore. 
Main road to Land’s End. Fishing. Garage 
Grasmere 
(English Lakes.) PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 
On Lake. Ideal Situation. Wordsworth’s Land. 
SCOTLAND 


Oban 
GREAT WESTERN HOTEL. Leading Hotel in 
West Highlands of Scotland. Alex. McGregor, Prop 


FRANCE 
Nice 
HOTEL BRICE. 100 Rooms. Every comfort, 
Garden. Near sea and casinos. Special rates. 
Pris 


HOTEL PALAIS D’ORDSAY. Quai d’Orsay Sta- 
tion. Unique Situation. On Seine. Latest comfort. 


HOTEL DU LOUVRE. 
Francais. 


LOUVRE. Place du Theatre Francais. Central 
location. Handsome Restaurant, 
HOTEL TERMINUS. St. Lazare Station. Central 
Situation. Entirely renovated. 
Vichy 

HOTEL DES AMBASSADEURS,. 250 Rooms. 
High class family hotel. Facing Park and casino. 

St. Jean De Luz 
HOTEL DU GOLF. Basses Pyrenees. On the beach 
Splendid view on Pyrenees. All languages. 


GRAND HOTEL d’ANGLETERRE. C. W. 
Trelawny Irving. 


Place du Theatre 


Marseilles 
SPLENDIDE HOTEL. 31, Boulevardd’ Athenes. 


Tie 


Hotels selected and recommended by 
THE NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 


Booklets, tariffs, etc., free, address Secretary, 7 W. 16th st., N. Y. 
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MADEIRA 
BELLA VISTA HOTEL. Best situation in Island. 
Terms moderate. Near casino. Pure water. 
SPAIN 
Alhambra-Granada 
HOTEL WASHINGTON IRVING. A. Vaivarde. 


SWITZERLAND 


Lucerne 
BEAU-RIVAGE. Quai National. Fine Cuisine. 
Anglo-American Patronage. C. Giner, Prop. 


AE A TESOL ed 
GRAND HOTEL NATIONAL. Leading and most 
up-to-date Hotel. 

Lake of Thun 
HOTEL MOY. Oberhofen. Mme. A. Brugger 
Maillat, Prop. 


Lausanne 
HOTEL VICTORIA. Avenue de la Care. 


BS EN AEE Ne EI 
HOTEL BEAU-SEJOUR. Every modern comfort. 
First class. Park. Tennis, golf. Quiet. 4 min. from 
station. 
Engelberg 

HOTELS CATTANI. 

St. Moritz A 
THE BELVEDERE. High-class. Every window 
shows a thousand dollar picture. Printed tariff. 
PALACE HOTEL. Leadingi n com fort Social centre 
for English and Americans. Hans Badrutt, Prop. 


Andermait 
DANIOTH’S GRAND HOTEL. C. Danioth, 


Proprietor. 


Wilderswil 
KURHAUS HOTEL. Near Interlaken. 


Weesen 
SCHLOSS HOTEL MARIAHALDEN. 


Basel 
HOTEL STORCHEN & HOTEL DE LA 
CIGOGNE. 


Arosa 
HOTEL AROSA KULM. 


Zermatt 
HOTELS SEILER. 1000 beds. First class Hotels. 
1620M. at the foot of ‘Matterhorn & Monte Rosa 


Aiz Les Bains 
SPLENDIDE-ROYAL EXCELSIOR. 
Open-air Restaurant. 
unique position. 


: Famous 
Best hotels in elevated and 


Calais 
TERMINUS HOTEL. First-class. Only one on 
pier. Facing boats. Excellent cuisine. 


Dinard Brittany 
HOTEL PLAGE. View on the beach. Famous 
cuisine. Latest comforts. Moderate-prices. 


HOLLAND 


Amsterdam 
VICTORIA HOTEL. Opposite railway station. 
Garage. Private baths. H.Schlangenhauff, Mgr. 


AMSTEL HOTEL. J. Mann, Manager. 


SCHWEIZERHOF, NATIONAL & BELLEVUE. 
Best position. All comforts. Anglo - American 
patronage. 

Vulpera-Tarasp (Engadine) 
WALDHAUS & SCHWEIZERGOF. 4000 feet. 
First class. Most important spa of Switzerlana. 


Lugano 
HOTEL DE LA PAIX. First class. In its own 
beautiful grounds near the Lake. Moderate terms, 
ITALY 
Du Pare 


DU PARC. First class. Latest comfort. Position 
close station. Pension. Moderate charges. 


Sicily 
VILLA POLITI. The leading Hotel. Splendid 
position. Moderate terms. 


Middelburg 
GRAND HOTEL. 


Rotterdam 
HOTEL WEIMAR. All comforts. Finest situation. 
Fine view of river. L. Van der Burg, Manager. 


ED HMA 


Hourtern Last 
Sixtieth Street 


Rome 
HOTEL HOSSLER. Piazza Trinite dei Monti. 


HOTEL PENSION ALEXANDRA. Via Vittorio 
Veneto, 8. 


HOTEL ELYSEE. Via Porta Pinciana. 


0 


Exclusive Residential Hotel 


Affording the Dignity and Ele- 
gance of a Private Residence. 
Opposite the Metropolitan Club 
and Fifth Avenue entrance to 
Central Park, with easy access 
to Clubs, Theatres and Shop- 


_ Many a kodak picture has the making of a 


ping Centres. 


Special Low Rates During Summer 


Cable Address “Eabab” 
Eager & Babrock, New York City 


Months 


eNLNN 


ALL ABOUT TRAVEL & TOURS IN 


f= <> rewyzay: 


EDEN & 
SCANDINAVIAN T 


DENMARK 
RAVEL BUREAU 


980 BROADWAY. GEN.AGENCY. NEW YORK CIty 
CHR.T. RAVEN. DIRECTOR. 


Photos Enlarged, 


Send 
ff 09. 
‘Special Offer: Send $ d a good, cl Baan, 

pecial er: Send $1.00 and a good, clear 
film, any size, and we will make you a beau- Kodak 


tiful 19x12 in. Sepia enlargement. We guar-, Film for a 


Beautiful 


1ox/2in, 


beautiful large picture for home or office. Now 
is the time to have enlargements made from 
those snap-shots you like so well. 


antee our work to please, or money back. 


‘Films Developed and printed on high gloss 
‘paper, 6 exposures, any size 25c. in stamps. 
Price List on kodak finishing and enlarge- 
ments ofall kinds, mailed free. 


Bilger Studio, 54 So. Galena Ave., Freeport, Ill. 


Hotel Aspinwall 


LENOX, MASS. 
.| High and Cool in the. Berkshires 


June 16 to Oct. 15 Elevation 1400 feet 
Golf, Tennis, Saddle Riding 
Orchestra, Fireproof Garage 

Management L. A. TWOROGER 

Winter Resort: Princess Hotel, Bermuda 


Where East Is West In 
South America 


(Continued from page 15) 


Those who dwelt in Colonia 
during its livelier years must 
have had a hectic time trying to 
decide which national flag to sa- 
lute; for the town, during more 
than a century, was hotly fought 
for, and successively held, by 
Portuguese, Uruguayans, Span- 
iards, Argentinians and British. 
But since the Banda Oriental 
has been the independent Repub- 
lic of Uruguay, Colonia has 
lived in comparative peace with 


itself and the outside world, ex-: 


cepting divers revolutions and 
armed conflicts between the Co- 
lorados (Reds) and the Blancos 
(Whites), the two rival political 
parties. Within the last few 
years it has settled down to the 
rather prosaic business of pro- 
ducing its quota of leather, wool, 
jerked meat, meat extract and 
live stock, such being the indus- 
trial diversions of most Uru- 
guayan centers. 


Most Orientales wish to live 
in Montevideo because, when 
they die, they hope to go to 
heaven. For them it is eminent- 
ly proper that the streets and 
plazas of their capital are shaded 
by thousands of paraisos, the 
Garden of Eden or Paradise 
trees. Busy boulevards; the 
slowly rising Hall of Congress 
—into the construction of which 
sixteen kinds of native marble 
and many millions of native dol- 
lars have entered since 1906; the 
Crandon Institute, most preten- 
tious of South American mission 
schools; the National Library, 
National Museum, Jockey Club, 
cafes, hotels and beaches, make 
of Montevideo the candle toward 
which the rural Uruguayan 
moths love to fly. 


There are movies in the most 
remote parts of the campo; but 
the back country has not the 
cinema palaces of the metrop- 
olis. Nor has it the vaudeville 
theatres to which women are not 
admitted. Nor the Uruguay, 
Espanol, Inglés, Francés, Itali- 
ano, Militar y Naval, de Armas 
and other smart social clubs. 
Nor does the rural region pos- 
sess the many-seated Teatro So- 
lis, in which the great Caruso, 
when he sounded a false note in 
“Manon,” heard himself roundly 
hissed by a brilliantly costumed 
audience of the socially elect. 


So, in many respects, Monte- 
video is Uruguay. Its ruling 
class is of Spanish descent and 
controls the social, political and 
commercial life of the city, al- 
though sometimes an Italian, like 
the great editor, Dr. Francisco 


In writing to advertisers, please mention Trave. 
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Ghigliani, rises to prominence, — 
The lustraros, those busy shoe — 


polishers who constantly crave 


the patronage of pedestrians, | 
may be Italians, as are many ~ 


prosperous grape growers and 
wine makers. 


sapphires, topazes, amethysts 
and agates of the country may 
be Germans. Some of the 
heads of the twenty-five banking 
houses are’most certainly British, 
Yankee, French and _ Italian. 
But the Uruguayans insist that 
of all South Americans they are 
the most Spanish, and the most 
cultured. 


One . who visits this little 
brother to the big South Ameri- 
can Republics realizes that Uru- 
guay abounds in national and in- 
dividual vigor and is justified in 
its pride of place and perform- 
ance. “The law of compensation 


“seems to hold there, as else- 


where. Although Uruguay has 
not developed manufacturing on 
a large scale, it has grown rich 
on the products of its fertile soil. 
Nature has denied it great moun- 
tains, but the Oriental finds keen 
pleasure in his carnations, mar- 
guerites, lilies, lilacs, wistaria, 
bouganvilla and eight hundred 
varieties of roses. The campo is 
covered’ with harebells, daisies, 
mallows, blue lupins, cactus flow- 
ers, purple thistles and great 
masses of richer purple flor 
morala, but it was not for these 
that Uruguay has been called 
The Purple Land; it is because 


of the blood which has soaked 
her soil. 


The Uruguayan slaps his chest 
and tells you that he is an Ori- 
ental. That is merely a manner 
of speaking. In heart and action 
he is a Westerner. And as for 
the history of La Republica Ori- 
ental del Uruguay, there is, in 
the transition from wild cow 
country, to bloody battle ground, 
to land of peace and plenty, 
much that recalls the winning of 
our West. 


& 


Saving Our Seal 
Herds 


(Continued from page 24) 


American company now accepts 
the skins as they are sent from 
the islands. The proceeds of the 
sales go into the National Treas- 
ury, and amount to more than a 
million dollars annually; but be- 
sides that, and much more impor- 
tant to the country, the extinc- 
tion of, this valuable animal has 
been definitely prevented, and 
the seal herds assured of a steady 
increase in the future. 


The dealers in the — 
opals, garnets, emeralds, rubies, — 


